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THE PROJECT METHOD OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


JOHN L. BARNHART 


There was never a time when religious education was 
more valued than at present. The need and importance 
of it are being realized by an ever increasing number of 
persons, but unfortunately we are still in an experimental 
stage as to the best methods of religious education, and 
also to considerable extent of education in general. New 
methods and principles, or new and old combined, are 
being introduced that are meeting with favor and are 
full of promise. That there are some serious defects in 
our public schools, as well as in our Sunday Schools, is 
evident from the fact that so many children and young 
people stop attending them so early in life and before 
finishing courses of study offered them ‘without money 
and without price.’ It is easy to say that all this is due 
to the fault of the children and youths. But many are 
beginning to believe that it is largely the fault of the 
schools, that it is due to their failure to make the studies 
sufficiently interesting and vital to retain the pupils. 


I 
Some time ago the writer of this article became inter- 
ested in the project method of education and began to 
make a study of it. While doing so there came pressing 
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for an answer, How did Jesus teach, what method or 
methods were used by the world’s greatest Teacher? 
The writer, with this question in mind, went rather 
hastily through a harmony of the Gospels. Then he 
began to look for literature on Christ’s methods of 
teaching. To his surprise, while countless volumes have 
been written about Christ and the content of His teach- 
ings, he was able to find scarcely anything as to His 
methods, except on the parables, and what little he did 
find was unsatisfactory, until his attention was directed 
to ‘‘Jesus—the Master Teacher” by Herman H. Horne. 
This book was read with intense interest and much 
profit. It is a pioneer volume and the author claims 
only to have scratched the surface and uncovered a few 
leads of the rich but unworked mine of the pedagogy of 
Jesus, yet it is broad and suggestive and an invaluable 
contribution to a study of this important subject. 
Teachers, whatever they may teach, can derive much 
benefit from it. 

In a recent scholarly book is this statement: ‘‘ Jesus 
was no systematic thinker. He was neither philosopher 
nor theologian.”” A number of learned men have held 
this same view. But we should be slow to conclude that, 
because Christ did not, like a Hegel or a Calvin, write 
out a system of philosophy or theology, He did not have 
in His own mind a well-organized system of thought, or 
a complete philosophy of life. We believe He had. 
His apparent lack of systematic thought was due to His 
methods of teaching. While His ways of presenting 
truths were disappointing to metaphysicians, they ap- 
pealed to the plain common people who heard Him 
gladly, and to them His words were ‘‘spirit and life.”’ 

Christ’s teachings were not formal, academic, or for 
their own sake, but grew naturally out of definite situ- 
ations, met certain needs and aided in solving the 
practical problems of life. He never failed to make use 
of natural occasions to impart truth. Some of His 
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words were spoken in connection with the healing of the 
sick, as when He spoke to the man with the palsy about 
the forgiveness of sins. On raising Lazarus from the 
dead He spoke about immortality. When His mother 
and brothers sought Him He took advantage of the 
opportunity to tell his hearers about true spiritual kin- 
ship. When the Pharisees used words of reproach 
because He received and ate with sinners He uttered 
three parables of grace, the Lost Coin, the Lost Sheep 
and the Lost Boy. When the Pharisees found fault 
with the disciples for plucking grain on the Sabbath, 
and with Christ for healing the sick on that day, He 
spoke about the proper use of the Sabbath. When, 
after the feeding of the five thousand, people came to 
Him to make Him king He told about the bread of life, 
setting forth His real mission. 

Many of His recorded sayings were called forth by 
queries, or requests, of persons who were confronted with 
perplexing problems. Out of questions of the lawyer 
about eternal life and his neighbor came the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. In response to the request of the 
disciples to teach them how to pray Jesus gave the 
Lord’s Prayer and the parable of the Friend at Midnight. 
The ambition of James and John to have prominent 
places in the Kingdom evoked His teaching about service. 
The entreaty of the man that He bid his brother divide 
the inheritance led up to the parable of the Rich Fool. 
In answer to the question about a man putting away his 
wife our Saviour spoke about marriage and divorce. 
The question of the rich young ruler as to what he must 
do to inherit eternal life evoked among other sayings the 
parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard. As in the 
preceding paragraph, so here, are given but a few of 
many such illustrations which show how Christ talked to 
people about matters in which they at the time were 
keenly interested, and helped them meet the difficulties 
of life. He did not do people’s thinking for them, but, 
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while giving guiding principles, He inspired them to think 
for themselves and solve their own problems. 

Jesus was concrete and not abstract in the presentation 
of truth. Instead of giving a course of abstruse lectures 
on sin, repentance, and the mercy and love of God He 
told the simple story of the Prodigal Son. Instead of 
talking abstractly about pride and humility he told about 
the Pharisee and the publican going into the temple to 
pray, and spoke about taking the lowest place at the 
weeding. Instead of a lengthy formal treatise on stew- 
ardship we have from His lips such parables as the 
Talents, the Pounds and the Wicked Husbandmen. In 
order that His disciples might understand His relation- 
ship to them and theirs to Him He spoke about the 
Good Shepherd and the sheep and the Vine and the 
branches. 

It is true we have in the Gospels some rather long 
discourses of Jesus, but these, while they contain truths 
and principles for all time, were spoken on special 
occasions to meet certain situations. And here as in 
His teachings generally He made use of imagery, sym- 
bolism, figures of speech, epigrams, paradoxes, etc. He 
was able to use the most commonplace things to teach 
truths in an appealing way. His language was ex- 
pressive, picturesque and much of it poetic. In the 
Gospels are material and suggestions enough for the 
writing of volumes on this vital and fascinating, but too 
long neglected, subject of Jesus’ methods of teaching and 
preaching. 

II 

One just criticism of our public, as well as of our 
Church, schools is that they are too abstract and bookish, 
too far removed from the real interests, activities and 
experiences of life. An old idea that prevailed almost 
everywhere was that the teacher should fix attention 
upon the importance of the subject matter of the cur- 
riculum rather than upon the child himself. According 
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to this view, in the Church school ‘‘indoctrination’’ is 
regarded as the chief thing, and in other schools a certain 
amount of knowledge must be acquired. It is for the 
child to receive, to take in, what is offered. His part is 
fulfilled when he is submissive and docile. But formal 
instruction often becomes remote and dead, and sub- 
jection to formal discipline does not produce the best 
results. The child often loses interest, and there is 
truth in the saying: ‘‘It makes no difference what you 
teach a boy so long as he doesn’t like it.” Plato once 
said: ‘‘ Knowledge which is acquired under compulsion 
has no hold on the mind.” 

A modern idea, or we may say a very old idea, that is 
becoming more and more prevalent is that ‘‘the child is 
the starting point, the center and the end. His de- 
velopement, his growth, is the ideal. It alone furnishes 
the standard. To the growth of the child studies are 
subservient; they are instruments valued as they serve 
the needs of growth. Personality, character, is more 
than subject matter. Not knowledge or information, 
but self-realization, is the goal. To possess all the world 
of knowledge and lose one’s own self is as awful a fate in 
education asin religion. Moreover, subject-matter never 
can be got into a child from without. Learning is active. 
It involves the reaching out of the mind. It involves 
organic assimilation starting from within. Literally, we 
must take our stand with the child and our departure 
from him. It is he and not subject matter which 
determines both the quality and quantity of learning.” 

Kant defined education as the process by which man 
becomes man. A leading educator of our own day says: 
“The dominant vocation of all human beings at all times 
is living—intellectual and moral growth,” that schools 
are to promote that developement and that ‘‘ The criteria 
of the value of school education is the extent in which it 
creates a desire for continued growth and supplies means 
for making the desire effective in fact.” Education 
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should have as its chief aim the development of upright 
character and the improvement of conduct. 

Every one must admit that learning to think is one of 
the main essentials of an education. Of this Protestants 
especially are convinced. A question, therefore, that 
demands an answer is, How do we think, or how do we 
learn to think? John Dewey in his book, ‘‘How We 
Think,” says: “‘The origin of thinking is some perplexity, 
confusion, or doubt. Thinking is not a case of spon- 
taneous combustion; it does not occur just on general 
principles. There is something specific which occasions 
or evokes it.’’ ‘‘It arises from a need of meeting some 
difficulty, in reflecting upon the best way of overcoming 
it, and thus leads to planning, to projecting mentally 
the result to be reached, and deciding upon the steps 
necessary and their serial order.’’ The same writer 
warns against trying merely to fill the head, like a scrap- 
book, with all sorts of items of knowledge, or making it 
simply a static cold storage of facts or information for 
possible future use. That tends to make the mind 
wooden and to submerge real thinking. Pupils should 
learn to think, and thus make use of the knowledge they 
acquire, by meeting life situations and perplexities, and 

-in order that they may be better able to do that schools 
should not be like cloisters shut off from this busy 
throbbing world, but should be more akin to, and in 
closer relations with, the real life of society, and should 
direct pupils in the solving of their individual problems 
as they arise, and help prepare them for the task of 
improving social conditions in this evolving world. 
Practical experience is after all the greatest teacher. 
The pupil needs guidance, but the most effective teaching 
is self-teaching. He learns best, not by being told how 
things are done, but by doing. 

Another consideration, though this refers more par- 
ticularly to so-called secular education, is the fact that a 
number of present day psychologists no longer hold to 
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the faculty theory of the mind and no longer believe in 
the transfer of mental improvement. The old theory 
was that the study of mathematics trains the student to 
closeness of reasoning and accuracy of statement, and 
that the study of Latin and Greek strengthen certain 
faculties of the mind in such ways as to be of great value 
in any activities or vocations in life. But now the view 
of many modern psychologists is thus expressed by W. 
H. Heck: ‘‘Mental discipline is the most important 
thing in education, but it is specific, not general. The 
ability developed by means of one subject can be trans- 
ferred to another subject only in so far as the latter has 
elements in common with the former.” 

The old idea was that for the sake of mental training 
or discipline students should earnestly study certain 
subjects no difference how distasteful and uninteresting 
they might be to them. In fact some have held the 
belief that the more a student disliked a course of study 
and the more difficult it was for him the more he needed 
to pursue it. But now according to the newer edu- 
cational theories students are encouraged to take up 
studies in which they are interested and that are of 
practical value, that have direct bearing on life. By so 
doing it is believed that it is possible to get as much 
mental discipline as in the old way, and at the same 
time more knowledge, experience and training that are 


helpful in life. 
III 


With a change in the theory of education has also come 
a change in the method or methods of education. Not 
the teaching of subjects for the sake of mental and moral 
discipline, but the pupil and his growth are receiving 
first consideration. And an underlying principle is that 
“the child’s interest must be secured, that he learns 
best what and when he wants to learn, and that he 
learns best by active participation, rather than by passive 
absorption. The methods run all the way from the use 
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of plays and games to awake interest to the ‘project 
method’ which sets forth a definite task or problem, in 
the choice of which the children have a part, and which 
they work out themselves under guidance and super- 
vision.” 

A project has been defined as “ purposeful activity,” or 
‘‘a problematic act carried to completion in its natural 
setting.” Something is to be done which involves 
purposing, planning, reasoning, and, of course, execution, 
as over against the passive absorption of knowledge. 
Prof. Wm. H. Kilpatrick of Columbia University says 
that projects may “present every variety that purposes 
present in life,” and makes the following fourfold classifi- 
cation: “‘Type 1, where the purpose is to embody some 
idea or plan in external form, as building a boat, writing 
a letter, presenting a play; type 2, where the purpose is 
to enjoy some (esthetic) experience, as listening to a 
story, hearing a symphony, appreciating a picture; 
type 3, where the purpose is to straighten out some in- 
tellectual difficulty, to solve some problem, as to find 
out whether or not dew falls, to ascertain how New York 
outgrew Philadelphia; type 4, where the purpose is to 
obtain some item or degree of skill or knowledge, as 
learning to write grade 14 on the Thorndike Scale, 
learning the irregular verbs.’’ The project method of 
teaching is, however, so broad and inclusive that it 
cannot be defined in a few words or reduced to a formula. 
It includes the entire range of life, but for educational 
purposes projects are confined to those enterprises which 
are practicable at the time and which are thought best to 
fit the child for life. In the carrying out of projects 
necessary information is sought and used, but the aim is 
not skill and knowledge so much as character and conduct. 

The project method of teaching is now followed to a 
considerable extent in many of our public and private 
schools and with excellent results. It has not as yet 
been used very much in religious education. Can it not 
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here, also, be used to good advantage by making religion 
more interesting and giving it a more vital bearing on life? 
A certain student was so weary of the uninteresting 
required Bible study which she had had during her school 
years, that when she left school she did so with the 
resolution never to open her Bible again, The teacher 
tried to teach the girl the living principles of the Bible, 
but the impression she got was that the Bible is a dull, 
uninteresting book having nothing to do with her 
problems, or with any thing affecting her life. By 
following traditional methods what the teacher tries to 
teach and what the pupil actually learns are often quite 
different. The attempt to transmit from teacher to 
pupil religious doctrines, moral laws or bodies of knowl- 
edge not only often fails, but frequently results in 
“concomitant learnings’’ which defeat the aims of the 
teacher and are undesirable. 

Furthermore, it is claimed to be psychologically untrue 
that Scriptural verses once learned will guarantee desired 
conduct later. Ideas about morality are not enough; 
they must find expression in activity, and be associated 
with experiences in such ways that satisfaction results 
therefrom. To learn Bible verses about love, service and 
sacrifice is a poor substitute for the experience of learning 
to love some one, of rendering some real service and of 
giving up some treasure. 

Instead of teaching the Bible in the old way it has 
been suggested that, following the educational principles 
of John Dewey, 

1. The pupils under the guidance of the teacher take 
up for consideration a felt difficulty or problem of the 
pupils arising from their actual life. 

2. The felt difficulty or problem be located and 
defined. 

3. Suggestions of possible solutions. Here use is made 
of the Bible and of any thing else that that will throw 
light on the problem and help meet the situation. 
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4. Development by reasoning of the bearings of the 
suggestions and the coming to a decision. 

5. Further observation and experiment leading to its 
acceptance or rejection in the future. 

This method affords opportunities for the practical 
application of the teachings of the Bible. Thus new 
interest can be aroused in the Scriptures by enabling 
the pupil to see that they, which were written out of 
the experiences of life, which are a record of life situ- 
ations and how they were met, will help him solve life’s 
problems and meet its difficulties. As he finds the Bible 
both interesting and helpful he uses it more and more 
to his further benefit. In his book, ‘‘The Project 
Principle in Religious Education,’’ Dr. Erwin L. Shaver 
says: ‘‘Our task as educators, seeking to build Christian 
character, is to lead the child through a series of such 
experiences, or to engage in such projects, as will develop 
in him the attitude, knowledge, and capacity to meet 
coming life-situations in the spirit and way of Christ. 
Having made such purposes and carried them out in 
accordance with the Christian spirit in each project- 
experience, and having found the way satisfactory, he 
becomes increasingly better fitted to face new situations 
as a Christian.” 

Fault is found with many people to-day, and with good 
reason, for keeping their religion separate from their 
business, politics, social life and recreation or amuse- 
ments, for not doing all things in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, for not having all their activities and relations in 
life pervaded and controlled by His spirit. If in religious 
education the project method will be followed pupils will 
early learn that religion is not primarily creeds and 
doctrines, or that it consists only of worship confined 
within the four walls of the Church, and that it has to do 
only with ‘‘other-worldliness,’’ but that it is something 
usable and livable, that it is indeed a prime necessity for 
every day life, that it is of incalculable practical value, 
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that it is indispensable, not only for people’s moral and 
spiritual welfare, but also for the proper conduct of 
business, for the highest interests of political affairs and 
for the right adjustment of the various relations in life. 

Before the Churches ask the public schools to dismiss 
the pupils certain hours during the week that they may 
come to them for religious education, the Church schools 
should be at least as far advanced in their methods as 
are the public schools. And why should they not lead 
the way in finding out and following the best methods 
instead of lagging behind? A week day school of religion 
in a city with an up-to-date public school system failed 
to compete successfully for the interests of the pupils 
because it did not utilize the natural tendency of the 
children to want to do some thing creative. The 
children preferred to remain where ‘‘effortful iniative 
could find opportunity for expression in project ac- 
tivities.” 

We believe the project method of religious education is 
psychologically sound, and that where it has been used 
it has proved its worth, that it has been productive of 
good results. And furthermore, we believe that it, while, 
of course, not embracing all of them, is in harmony with 
the methods of teaching, or the principles of pedagogy 
of Jesus of Nazareth, the master Teacher. It is concrete 
rather than abstract, it challenges the interest and means 
the participation of the pupil, it makes use of natural 
instead of artificial settings for learning, it is conducive 
to thinking, it encourages iniative and it emphasizes 
character and conduct rather than information for its 
own sake. Should not this method receive much more 
attention and study than it has as yet been given by 
those who are responsible for the immense task involved 
in religious education? 

BALTIMORE, Mb. 











II 
EVANGELISM AND THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 
PAUL J. DUNDORE 


Evangelism, which strikes at the very heart of religion, 
has not. been held in high repute by science; nor has 
evangelism looked upon science with favor. An effort to 
apply the scientific attitude to evangelism is, therefore, 
an attempt which to many will seem futile at the very 
outstart. Yet, if we conceive of religion as relating itself 
to the whole of life, the ‘‘synthesis of aspiration with 
knowledge”’ is not only possible but urgent. 

Dr. Leighton in his book Religion and the Mind of To- 
day defines the. scope of religion as it relates itself to 
other sciences as follows: ‘‘ Religion, freed from entangle- 
ment with special interests and methods, has a central 
role to play in our cultural life. The very differentiation 
of interests requires that there be one agency to reconcile, 
to harmonize, to synthesize and focus on human well- 
being all the various special interests of man. It is the 
great prerogative of religion to humanize and spiritualize 
all special activities by bringing to men, in the midst of 
all their special interests, a community of ethical purpose, 
a community of ideal values, which must be recognized 
to run through and give unity of direction to all the 
various special cultural interests. Without the vital 
energizing of a humane and spiritual like-mindedness or 
community of ideals and values our highly differentiated 
social structure will fall to pieces. If the industrialist, 
the enterpriser, the technician, the scientist, the educator, 
the physician, cannot find a community of humane 
purpose, an ideal human value, which will knit up their 
specialized work and aims in the service of one over- 
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mastering humanistic social enterprise, then we shall 
have social differentiation without integration and, there- 
fore, without the necessary fundamental likemindedness. 
. . . It is the true function of religion to bear witness to, 
to define and proclaim, and to make effective, this funda- 
mental community of purpose.”’ 

But the mere attempt of synthesizing evangelism and 
science meets with objections. Many maintain that 
science and religion are ‘unrelated activities of the 
human mind’; that science is inevitably atheistic; 
that religion and science deal with entirely different and 
unrelated realms of experience. This accusation is not 
wholly false as far as the physical scientist is concerned. 
Some may be atheists, but the majority are devoutly 
religious. The physical scientist works according to 
certain laws and principles in the physical realm and 
adheres closely to his particular field of labor. He does 
not pretend to be a theologian. He applies his thought 
and energy to his particular field of endeavor, not because 
he is atheistic in spirit, but rather because he confines his 
work to his particular sphere of activity. In his labors 
he may be devoutly religious, but he does not pretend 
to be a theologian. He is a scientist. We readily see 
that the physical scientist can prosecute his work without 
religion if he so chooses. This is also true of the farmer 
- and the mechanic. 

Is it equally true that religion can do its work without 
science? Many maintain such to be the case. Where 
such a distinction is made, religion is assigned to the 
realm of mysticism and science deals with present-day 
problems and facts. Religion will be relegated to the 
realm of faith and science will move on the plane of 
knowledge. The physical scientist may be content to 
move in a narrow circle, but the exponent of religion dare 
not shut himself up in the circumscribed field of faith. 
Religion is the queen of science and, as such, she has a 
vital interest in every other science, whether physical, 
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political, social, or psychological. Whilst the physical 
scientist may succeed in his purely secular labors without 
religion, religion cannot perform her whole task without 
relating itself to the knowledge physical science has 
contributed. Faith must be consistent with established 
knowledge. In this age of scientific learning evangelism 
must take cognizance of this fact. 

Physical science, in many respects the forerunner of 
modern sciences, has made a marked contribution to 
religion. Its contribution lies not in the fact that it 
serves as a basis for religion. Other sciences, like the 
social science, serve as a basis for religion far more than 
physical science. Its contribution does not lie in this 
direction. But physical science gave religion the scien- 
tific attitude of mind. The scientific spirit that prevails 
in the realm of physical science is finding a rightful place 
in every field of activity. Religion is going through the 
acid test in the laboratory of human experience under the 
direction of the scientific spirit. We witness a read- 
justment in every field of knowledge and of practical 
endeavor in accordance with this scientific spirit. Here 
we find the common denominator between religion and 
science. It is not surprising that we should apply the 
scientific spirit so prevalent in every phase of activity 
to the work of evangelism. 

Science will not leave its own postulates unexamined. 
The scientist, if true to the scientific spirit, is honest, 
sincere, consistent, and open-minded. Faith is not an 
unknown virtue to the scientist. He adopts a certain 
hypothesis when careful investigation points to it, and 
retains it as long as the discovered facts sustain it; 
but surrenders it as soon as another hypothesis enters 
the field which better explains the phenomenon in ques- 
tion. He aims to be unbiased and accurate. The true 
scientist works on a plane of ‘intellectual morality.” 
The true scientific spirit has been termed “intellectual 
morality.”” Perhaps the greatest need of the modern 
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evangelist is ‘‘intellectual morality.”” Evangelism is 
being held in ill-repute in many sections of the church 
because it utterly fails to conform to this prevalent 
scientific spirit of to-day. The honesty, consistency, 
and open-mindedness manifested by the scientist must 
likewise find expression in the program of evangelism. 

Evangelism has been under a cloud. We feel the need 
of it in all churches, but somehow we find an inner 
reaction against the evangelism that prevailed during 
the last decade or more. Some communions have 
endeavored to meet the reaction by substituting the 
name of missions for evangelism, and missioner for 
evangelist. We doubt whether the mere substitution of 
names will accomplish the desired result. The term 
evangelism conveys the real mission of the church and, 
if it is in ill-repute, the church should rescue it from the 
camp of such who did it violence. ‘It has been associ- 
ated with a crudity of thought and expression, a sensa- 
tionalism of method, and a purely emotional appeal, to 
which thoughtful men could not conscientiously sub- 
scribe. It has been identified with all that is most 
reactionary in the life and thought of the church, with 
a blind literalism and an obstinate obscurantism that 
have repelled enlightened minds in every communion 
with an unlovely dogmatism altogether alien to the 
spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ.” 

The task of the church is to rescue evangelism from 
the stigma cast upon it, to recast its mode of operation 
and its message, so as to win the acceptance of our people 
and revitalize them with the life and spirit of the Evangel. 
We believe that the scientific spirit has a contribution to 
make in this work of readjustment. We welcome the 
scientific spirit revealed to us by the physical scientist; 
but, in the readjustment of the program of evangelism, 
we rely on other sciences more than on physical science. 
Beyond a doubt the social science serves as an important 
basis for evangelism. 
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But since evangelism centers itself in the Evangel and 
in Him whom He came to reveal theological science is 
the foremost basis of evangelism. Our conception of 
God gives us a working basis for the construction of a 
program of evangelism. A mere cursory review of 
evangelistic efforts convinces us of this fact. When God 
and His Christ were lost sight of in the Roman Church, 
the church was known as the ark of safety, and loyalty 
was given to an institution instead of Christ. The 
Reformers rediscovered man’s individual relationship to 
God and stressed the doctrine of ‘‘justification by faith.” 
The result was an individualistic religion. At the time 
of the Puritan revival the doctrine of the Divine right of 
Kings had found acceptance, and the corresponding 
doctrine of religion was the Sovereignty of God. The 
doctrine of the Sovereignty of God found a ready ac- 
ceptance in America. This doctrine views God as a 
despot and gives Him power to rule over His people in an 
arbitrary fashion. The doctrine of God’s Sovereignty 
helps to promote the sense of fear, the idea of force which 
God may use arbitrarily. It has characterized the 
leading evangelistic efforts of the church from the day of 
Jonathan Edwards to the latest premillinarian revival. 

Dwight L. Moody presented the love of God as the 
heart of his message. Following a period of intense 
national strife and preaching at a time when people 
prayed for peace and the reéstablishment of a national 
spirit of brotherhood, the message of Mr. Moody found 
a ready acceptance. 

The doctrines of the Sovereignty of God and the 
Love of God hold sway in modern evangelism. Some 
evangelists preach a God of force, a God who coerces, 
compels by calamities and catastrophes, one night and 
then present a God of love the following night. Too 
often evangelists experiment and threaten people with 
the torments of Hell one night and try to attract them 
with the hope of Heaven the following night. There is 
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a lack of consistency of appeal. There has never been 
such a Gospel as could be picked up like a stone and 
flung at men haphazardly in the hope that it would hit 
one of them. There is need to apply the scientific spirit 
in this particular. Men should try to be honest with 
themselves and their God, be accurate and consistent in 
the presentation of truth. Like the scientist, we are in 
need of reéxamining our own postulates and then make a 
readjustment in our theological thinking. 

What do we understand by the omnipotence of God? 
It seems to me that this is the first postulate we should 
examine because the entire evangelistic program hinges 
largely on the answer to this question. We are always 
prone to think of God in a material fashion. In this 
world we are impressed with the idea of force. Force 
is all-powerful. The action of the wind and storm with 
their resistless fury; the destructive forces of the ava- 
lanche and volcano profoundly impress us. We esti- 
mate power by means of brute or material force. When 
we think of God’s omnipotence, we apply the same 
material laws of thought. Man can remove the pebble 
from his path by the act of his will, but he cannot remove 
the mountain. The earth is stronger than the mountain, 
and the universe than the earth, and God is stronger than 
the universe. We thus reason that God is omnipotent 
because he represents a force that is irresistible and by 
means of which He can compel the whole material system 
to obey His commands. His power consists of infinite 
force. The term ‘‘Almighty”’ is used as a synonym for 
“God.” The notion of power we derive from the 
material world has been applied to God in a gross material 
sense. The omnipotence of God is associated with the 
idea of despotic force. According to this conception of 
omnipotence, God can coerce and compel, create and 
destroy, and intervene with the operation of nature 
whenever He sees fit. His power is limited only by 
His wisdom. 
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This thought of God’s omnipotence has found a place 
in our theology and philosophy. At times we find it 
inconsistent and annoying, but we bridge the chasm in 
our thinking by writing an addenda to our theological 
system of thought on the ‘‘Limitation of God.” But 
the fact remains that this erroneous conception of ‘God’s 
omnipotence, which ascribes unto God the idea of force, 
only differing in degree from brute force, is immoral, 
unscientific, and from this conception of coercive force 
have sprung some of the worst travesties of the Christian 
faith. Too often evangelists have been the worst 
offenders. : 

God is love and not an infinite force. Superior 
earthly forces can crush lesser forces. Heavenly power 
cannot crush opposing forces; it can only suffer and be 
crushed by them. Love does not break and bend 
opposing forces at will, but it can be bent and broken by 
them. It is not coercive; it is patient. It does not 
compel; it hopes and endures. The Son of God did not 
call the twelve legions of angels to His rescue whilst the 
executioners nailed Him to the cross. He patiently 
endured the agony of the cross. Love was the power 
that sustained Him and not force. 

Coercive force is used by persons who are unsympa- 
thetic, selfish, and arrogant. Unselfishness, sympathy, 
and love leads to patient endurance and a willingness to 
suffer. Love is the basic attribute of God and is the 
only real enduring power. God is love, and this love is 
itself His power. The real power that exists in the home 
is mother-love. Love is the tie that binds and not force. 
Force is feeble and impotent when compared with the 
power of love. God is love and in love we see the 
omnipotence of God. 

Jesus revealed God and we should form our conception 
of God from the perfect revelation of Himself in His Son. 
The life of Jesus continually emphasized the fact that 
God is Love. The law of the kingdom Jesus founded is 
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the law of love. The disciples were anxious to call down 
fire on those who rejected the Son of God. Jesus replied, 
““Ye know not what manner of Spirit ye are of.””, Com- 
pulsion is alien from the spirit that pervades the Kingdom 
life. In earthly kingdoms service can be exacted by 
compulsion, but in the Kingdom of God a different rule 
applies. In the Kingdom of God the foundation 
principle is unselfishness and not self, love and not 
compulsion. The superior power of love in Kingdom 
building over that of force is apparent when we compare 
the widening influence of the Kingdom of God and the 
continual conquests won by citizens of the Kingdom with 
the earthly kingdoms which relied upon force as their 
main weapon of defense. Jesus revealed a God whose 
power consists in a patient, suffering, sacrificial love. 
There is nothing in God’s ultimate Being other than 
that which is found in Christ. ‘He that hath seen me 
has seen the Father.”’ 

St. Paul experienced this quickening power of love and 
though physical force often crushed him, it never had 
sufficient power to defeat him. He knew where the 
fountain head of power was and in the midst of many 
opposing forces he was persuaded that ‘“‘neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God.”’ 

If, then, the omnipotence of God consists of love and 
love alone, we have a sound scientific basis upon which 
we hope to construct a program of evangelism. True 
evangelism will always hold the cross of Jesus central. 
The preaching of the cross is still an offense to many 
people. Evangelism should have a clear, accurate, and 
a consistent understanding of the meaning of the cross. 
Theories bearing on the atonement are many. Usually 
the evangelist selects one that meets his fancy and then 
proceeds to propound it. The most popular theory in 
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usage to-day is that of substitution. Jesus, according 
to this theory, died as a substitute for sinners and by His 
death the justice of God was satisfied. But this thought 
of justice again leads us back to the old and antiquated 
idea of the omnipotence of God, which views God as a 
despot. If God is love, and nothing but love, then His 
justice is not a separate quality of His nature, but justice 
itself is love. The substitutionary theory of the atone- 
ment is untenable. Mercy and justice are not two 
separate attributes of God. They are the expressions 
of His love. God is an indivisible unit. We cannot 
divide His nature into separate parts which differ. 

The most satisfying theory of atonement I have ever 
read is the parable of the Prodigal Son. That which 
glows in the parable is not the wayward, sinful son, but 
the loving, long-suffering father who longs and prays for 
the speedy return of his wayward child. As I read the 
parable again and again, I can imagine the father going 
to the foot of the lane on the old farm, looking up and 
down for the return of his wayward child. They lived 
onafarm. The parable refers to the fatted calf and the 
elder brother working in the field. One day the broken- 
hearted father saw the wayward son coming at a distance. 
He saw him afar off because he was looking for him. 
The scene that followed portrays the forgiving love of 
God in such a vivid fashion that one’s heart almost melts 
in tears. The father of the prodigal portrays the attitude 
of God towards the sinner. 

Jesus manifested the love of God on the cross. He 
died of a broken heart. He did not die instead of 
sinners, but in behalf of sinners. The woman who has 
a drunkard for a husband sacrifices much. She lives in 
poverty and disgrace and suffers, not instead of her 
husband, but in behalf of one whom she loves. The 
mother in travail and pain suffers, not instead of the 
child to whom she gives birth, but in behalf of a child 
whom she loves. Love suffers. The more perfect the 
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love, the more intense the suffering. It is patient, 
sacrificial, and gentle. It possesses an indomitable 
power. On the cross Jesus exemplified the love of God 
in its purest form. The love of God as exemplified in 
the death of Christ on the cross is not the proclamation 
of a debt paid, a substitute offered, a ransom money 
forwarded to Satan to have captives released; but it is a 
message of the patient, sacrificial love of God. We 
have made the atonement difficult by means of theories 
hard to understand. Of all Gospel truths we should aim 
at simplicity here. It is a simple portrayal of God’s 
love towards sinful humanity. 

The acceptance of the postulate that God is love leads 
us to reexamine sin in relation to evangelism. Evan- 
gelism that bases its message on the miscalled doctrine 
of total depravity due to the sin of our first parents is not 
in accord with present-day science. Man is not born 
with the guilt of sin. Asa natural or biological organism, 
man is a set of impulses, cravings, and appetites. In 
themselves they are neither good nor evil, moral nor 
immoral. They are rather nonmoral possibilities of both 
good and evil. Man is not normally a naturally de- 
praved being. He grows in the likeness of God through 
choice governed by his ability to reflect and judge 
spiritual values. The guilt of sin is not inborn, but is 
the result of a deliberate choice. There may be heredi- 
tary tendencies handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, but so long as these tendencies do not find ex- 
pression for evil through one’s deliberate choice there is 
no guilt of sin. The flesh is not inherently evil. 

Sin is the rejection, the spurning of God’s love. At its 
root it is selfishness. God spends His energies in self- 
sacrificial love. Man is apt to be selfish, self-centered, 
and thereby sins against God and his fellowmen. Re- 
alizing that God is our Father and that humanity is a 
brotherhood, we are not justified to make a distinction 
between moral wrong and sin. Sin used to be interpreted 
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as an offense against God; whereas, a moral wrong is an 
offense against one’s fellows. This distinction is un- 
tenable. God, viewed as the Supreme or Cosmic Good, 
dwells in the hearts of His people and any offense com- 
mitted against Him personally or against His children 
is sin. 

The nature of sin that drives home the truth of the 
Evangel best is that which pertains to the human side 
of sin. Sin has reference to God, but the sinner has no 
sense of the reality of God. Until he ascertains such a 
sense of God’s reality, one can show how sin saps the 
energy of mind, body, and soul; how it breeds discord 
and strife; how it breaks up the spirit of brotherhood; 
and how the ‘‘end of these things is death.’’ The sense 
of sin can be awakened most advantageously by dealing 
with sins the sinner daily experiences and, after the sense 
is awakened, the sinner can be directed to the power of 
the Cross which provides healing for the wounds occa- 
sioned by sin. Sin is largely antisocial and, inasmuch as 
all humanity is constituted in God, an offense against 
man is a sin against a God who loves. In the awakening 
of the sense of sin by such an appeal the Holy Spirit is 
operative and helps to bring the conviction of sin. 

Sin is defiance of the law of love, under which all must 
live who acknowledge the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man. Biological and physical sciences 
consistently refute the antiquated doctrine of inherited 
guilt of sin, and the social science contributes the basis 
for the modern interpretation of sin. Present-day 
evangelism cannot hope to make much progress by the 
mere repetition of old forms of statement concerning sin. 
We protest against the fantastic religious cults of our 
time, but we cannot deny that they came into existence 
and continue to flourish because the church had not 
kept pace with the changes created by science, psy- 
chology, philosophy, and social ethics. The Church of 
Jesus Christ must relate sin to the present-day experience 
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of the sinner and awaken the sense of sin in the realm of 
the concrete rather than the abstract. 

The sense of sin leads us to consider the place of fean 
and punishment in present-day evangelism. Fear in 
relation to God leads to reverence for the most part. 
Accepting the postulate that God is love, sin wounds the 
‘heart of a loving God. God is capable of suffering. 
Where the sinner suffers one pang, God suffers a thou- 
sand. The sufferings of God, on account of our sins, 
are more intense than the sufferings of the sinner. 
Human emotion may be compared to ‘‘red heat”’ which 
permits the sparks to fly. The emotion of God is more 
like unto the ‘‘white heat’’ where, though the heat is 
more intense, there is a calm. The dynamo running at 
full speed seems to the spectator as standing still, but 
by touching it he gets a shock. God’s sufferings and 
emotions on account of our sins are intense and we are 
apt to think that He is without emotions; and, like the 
dynamo running at full speed, they escape our attention. 
Towards God modern evangelism must preach a fear 
that finds expression in love and reverence. God does 
not play the part of a detective who keeps a soul in 
constant fear and dread. He loves and any sin we com- 
mit causes injury to His great heart of love. 

Fear in relation to man should awaken a sense of 
dread, and excite the soul to a sense of the threatening 
evil sin carries in its bosom. ‘‘The wages of sin is 
death.’”’ ‘‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die.”” Present- 
day evangelism must present sin as foul, black, and 
contemptible. Sin, if unrepented and unforgiven, will 
lead to the dissolution of body, mind, and soul. The 
sinner should fear and tremble as he hears the inescapable 
consequences of his sinful life. 

As to punishment and rewards, there is also a human 
and divine side. Again God loves and does not delight 
in punishment. ‘For God did not send His Son into 
the world to pass judgment upon the world, but that 
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through Him the world might be saved. No one who 
believes in Him has to come up for judgment. Anyone 
who does not believe stands condemned already, for not 
believing in God’s only Son.” John 3:17, 18 (Good- 
speed’s Translation). Any sinner who will stand before 
the tribunal as one condemned is condemned because his 
own life condemns him. A loving God did send His 
only begotten Son into the world, not to condemn the 
world, but to save it. The omnipotence of love will 
not give way to force even at the time of judgment. 

The older evangelism stressed the promises of rewards. 
Evangelists have painted glowing pictures of Heaven. 
Heaven was located above us or at the center of the uni- 
verse where motion ceases. Others have placed it 
round about us. Wordsworth says: ‘‘ Heaven lies about 
us in our infancy.’’ Lowell presses this thought still 


further: 
Not only around our infancy 


Doth Heaven with all its splendors lie; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sanais climb and know it not. 


Modern evangelism does not aim to locate Heaven. 
We think of it as a state of character. The traditional 
view thinks of the earth as flat and as fixed in the center 
of the universe Above it are the firmament and 
Heaven; underneath the abyss and the awful shades of 
Hell. We still are prone to speak of Heaven as above us 
and of Hell as below us. Sometimes it does seem a pity 
that the Reformation did not come a little later. Luther 
died thinking the earth was flat. Had the Reformation 
come when the Copernican theory of astronomy had met 
with general acceptance, the phraseology of our theo- 
logical system would have been wholly different and 
saved us much annoyance in these latter days. The 
mental framework of our theology would have been in 
keeping with recognized scientific facts. Whilst it is 
true that the spiritual content of faith must have 
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symbolic forms of utterance, nevertheless the forms 
should vary with the culture of the age and individual. 
If a symbol has lost its meaning, let it go. If it can be 
reinterpreted and modified so as to serve the spiritual 
life of to-day, then let us reinterpret and modify it. 
Failure on our part to do this is likely to turn back the 
tide of intellectual and spiritual life. 

Present-day evangelism, if true to the scientific spirit, 
will not use traditional symbols. It will not look upon 
Heaven as a reward to bribe men into virtue. It will, 
however, not lose sight of the hope of reward. The 
thought of reward for service rendered and victories won 
is deeply rooted in human life. The coveting of scholar- 
ships and medals and honorary degrees for scholarly 
attainment, of profits which reward enterprise and fore- 
sight in the commercial realm, bear eloquent testimony 
to the presence of this motive in our ordinary activities. 
The higher we ascend in our activities, the purer the 
motives that look for awards become. In the realm of 
character the true saint is he whose virtue is its own 
reward. Thecharacter attained and the spiritual victory 
achieved gives him an enduring satisfaction which amply 
repays him for all the sacrifices involved in the spiritual 
struggle. 

The present-day evangelist cannot point the soul to 
Heaven as a place, but he can interpret the promise of 
Heaven as the enthronement of hope in human experi- 
ence. Creation is a process. The doctrine of evolution 
declares all existence to be a progress toward some far- 
off end. Man sees in every springtime the promise of 
harvest, in every seed the promise of growth, in every 
flower the promise of fruit. Even so man looks forward 
to the dawn of a new day when men shall have attained 
to the full spiritual stature of the Sons of God and human 
society becomes the Heavenly Kingdom. 

Nor do we need wait for rewards until human society 
is perfected. Heaven may be in our souls to-day. 
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Modern evangelism preaches the hope of Heaven as 
fervently as it has ever been preached, but it does not 
present it as a reward for sacrifices made here and now. 
The hope of Heaven gives us the hearty assurance that 
our individual personal efforts to achieve a Godlike 
character are not meaningless or fruitless; but that 
every longing and aspiration of the human soul is a 
promise of ultimate fruition, a draft upon the boundless 
resources of a loving God. 

The subject of eschatology has its rightful place in 
modern evangelism. No evangelism of the present day 
is worthy of the name unless eschatology receives its 
due emphasis. But the light science gives us constrains 
us to rework our system of eschatology. Evangelism 
to-day is suffering because our theologies and escha- 
tologies are inextricably enmeshed with outworn cos- 
mologies. 

The evangelist of the old order is premillenarian in 
type. The old cosmology, which thought of the world 
as flat with Heaven above and Hell beneath, lends itself 
to the premillenarian view as it pertains to the visible 
coming of Christ. According to such a cosmology, the 
traditional conception of the going and the visible return 
of Christ is the logical outcome. The old cosmology, 
which viewed the world as the finished creation of God, 
had no need of God as an immanent Being and, conse- 
quently, He was removed from His creation. The 
deistical theology pictured God as a great artificer, 
dwelling apart from His creation, but who would occa- 
sionally intervene when things were getting badly out of 
gear. Itis not surprising that such a traditional theology 
and cosmology would give rise to the thought of divine 
intervention of God in the form of the visible coming of 
Christ. Fundamentalism, mistakenly so-called, is largely 
an effort on the part of some to preserve a traditional 
cosmology. 

The thought of divine intervention is undermined by 
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the growth of modern science. The acceptance of 
natural law and the causal postulate that every event 
has its conditions or causes in antecedent natural events, 
rules out special divine intervention in the natural 
order. 

Again, we find that science is in perfect accord with 
our fundamental premise that God is love. His omnipo- 
tence does not consist in coercive force manifested by 
such divine intervention, but in enduring love. The 
eschatology that accords with the modern scientific 
attitude is not the apocalyptic, but the social. The old 
cosmology gives rise to a theology which accepts power 
or force as the sign of omnipotence and the doctrine of 
divine intervention is the logical outcome. But, when 
we conceive of God as One whose omnipotence consists, 
not in coercive force, but in enduring love, then pre- 
millenarianism will be discarded. 

The law that reigns in the Spiritual Kingdom is the 
law of love, and God resembles the law that holds sway 
in His Kingdom. His love is able to endure to the end, 
and is capable to bear the burden of immeasurable 
suffering caused by the sins of His people. He is patient 
to wait for the unfolding of the Kingdom life. In such 
love there is infinite power. It is harder to be patient 
and persistent and enduring than to be eager. Love is 
enduring and gives lavishly. How true this is of God! 
Justice as such might long have settled things by divine 
intervention in the form of a world catastrophe, but a 
loving providence has ruled otherwise. 

The social conception of the coming of the Kingdom, 
which roots itself in the omnipotence of a loving Father, 
does not stop with the love of God. We cannot accept 
the love of God as our private possession and lull our 
consciences in the bosom of His love. The acceptance 
of such a truth involves self-devotion to the cause of the 
Father and His Kingdom. We must serve our fellowmen 
in like manner. The Kingdom life is pervaded by the 
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spirit of sacrificial love, and the social view of the coming 
of the Kingdom does not merely call for an evangelism 
which will impel people to repent, but an evangelism 
that will lead people to grow in Christian service. Con- 
version is only the beginning of a life of service. A 
loving God is in need of the cooperation of a loving 
people who will give themselves to the service of God 
and help Him in the establishment of His Kingdom. 

Closely related to the thought of the coming of the 
Kingdom is the thought of immortality. Modern 
evangelism dare not neglect the message of immortality. 
In our materialistic age there is a tendency to evade the 
thought of the after life in our preaching. We are apt 
to become obsessed in our social program for the time 
that now is to the extent that we neglect the thought of 
immortality. Men are seeking satisfaction in things of 
the senses. The truth of immortality gives a life the 
divine urge which is an absolute necessity. ‘‘Evangelism 
of to-day must work from two ends at once. It must 
sound the social note of the Gospel and insist upon 
raising the valleys and levelling the mountains to make 
a highway for our God, but it must also press the spiritual 
message of a change of heart, of the Saviourhood and 
Lordship of Jesus Christ.”” If we do the one and neglect 
the other, the reproof of the Lord given His disciples is 
applicable to us: ‘‘This ought ye to have done and not 
left the other undone.” 

The evangelism of to-day should stress the thought of 
immortality; but there is need of changing our mental 
framework in this particular. Science, with its doctrine 
of the indestructibility of matter and psychology with 
its differentiation between flesh and spirit, teach us that 
a belief in the physical resurrection of the body is 
untenable. The body decomposes and its various ele- 
ments are absorbed by nature in many forms. They may 
enter into many creations, animate and inanimate. To 
think that these ingredients will eventually be gathered 
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together and united in a body of flesh at a supposed 
general resurrection day is incredible. 

There was a time when the body of flesh and soul were 
supposed to be inseparable. When Enoch was translated 
or Elijah went to Heaven in a chariot of fire, the whole 
man went. Among the ancients the fleshly bodies were 
embalmed with great care and skill. People thought 
the spirit had its abode in the body and, by arresting the 
decay of the body, they would prolong the life of the 
spirit. St. Paul boldly makes the differentiation between 
the two when he says that flesh and blood cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of God. 

The conception of Sheol as the place of departed 
spirits led people to think of the time when the soul and 
body would be restored to earth, and such an expectation 
took the form of resurrection from Sheol. These mental 
frameworks still persist in much of the evangelism of the 
present day. Such a message in the present age is 
likely to arrest the tide of intellectual and spiritual 
progress. An effective evangelism for the present age 
does not think that the essence of Christianity is in its 
original frameworks, but rather in its religious experience. 
People must be made to have the assurance of im- 
mortality. They need this divine urge as much as ever, 
even though our thought forms of expression may change. 

A reasonable faith in immortality results when we 
accept the truth that what is most creative and valuable 
in the human personality will endure and go forward 
after death. We live in a living and creative universe. 
Death is but an epoch in the march of creative life. In 
this creative universe nothing that is of value in the 
creative process can perish. That which is most creative 
is most enduring. The greatest creative agency in the 
universe is the soul, and the soul endures. The soul of 
man is guided and impelled in its work by the soul of a 
loving God, and the personality shaped after the fashion 
of the loving Father will abide. ‘‘And now abideth 
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faith, hope, love, these three; but the greatest of these 
is love.” A personality permeated by the love of an 
omnipotent God abides. 

Modern evangelism in order to be effective, must be in 
accord with modern psychology. Evangelism is in need 
of the knowledge of the psychical processes of sinning 
souls. The effective evangelist should be conversant 
with general psychology and with the psychology of 
religious experience. In this article the writer will not 
attempt to give even a brief treatise on the psychology of 
religion. Our aim is to mention but a few general 
psychological principles that should be kept in mind in a 
program of evangelism. 

Evangelists often have stressed merely one phase of 
one’s religious experience. Freud would address himself 
to the emotional nature; Coué to the intellectual by 
means of auto suggestion; Jonathan Edwards to the 
volitional. These men stressed certain truths, but not 
the whole truth. 

Emotional appeals have their place in modern evan- 
gelism. Emotions, in a very real sense, form the driving 
forces of life and the basis of character. But in stressing 
the primacy of feeling in evangelism, we must be on our 
guard. In the emotional nature evangelism not only 
finds its strength, but also its weakness. The quickening 
of the emotions, without a corresponding exercise of the 
intellect and will, is nothing but a destructive form of 
evangelism. Our evangelistic appeal should be intensely 
emotional, but not to the extent that it rules out the 
intellect and will. Evangelism has fallen into disrepute 
largely because it was emotional in tone only. 

The intellect must be emphasized as well as the 
emotions. Often one hears the remark that it matters 
not what a man believes or thinks, provided he does 
what is right. Such an assertion does not comply with 
modern psychology. A man’s intellect, feeling, and will 
are not in separate water-tight compartments. The one 
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profoundly affects the other. Our concepts help in the 
shaping of our lives. If a man lives. the Christ-like life, 
we can rest assured that he has a conceptual knowledge of 
Christ. If one’s concepts prove false to a true religious 
experience, the experience itself will be lacking com- 
pleteness. In the varied stages of civilization it is 
apparent that the concepts of God moulded the life and 
character of the people. A man’s thinking is organically 
connected with a man’s conduct. Right thinking is an 
impetus to right living. 

In addition to the emotions and the intellect, the will 
must be aroused into action. No evangelistic appeal 
meets the issue at hand unless it be finally directed at 
the will. Unless response in the sense of personal 
decision and commitment to a new life of service follows, 
an evangelistic appeal will not accomplish its purpose. 
The evangelist aims to awaken a religious experience in 
the life of the sinner. In such an experience the intellect, 
feeling, and will function and the experience will never 
be complete until it finds expression in a will that 
commits itself to service. Much of our evangelism 
fails utterly because we are satisfied with mere frag- 
mentary religious experiences, instead of a complete 
experience. Satisfaction with a mere acceptance of a 
traditional theology which may satisfy the intellect or 
the excitement of the emotions will always produce an 
evangelism which will be spasmodic in its workings and 
injurious in its effect. The religious experience that 
abides is the experience that is born out of both the 
intellect and the emotions, and that blossoms and bears 
fruit in the will as it commits itself in complete surrender 
to God and to a life of helpful service to the brethren. 
The new psychology calls for the functioning of the 
intellect, feeling, and will in a religious experience, and 
without such a unified action of the mind the religious 
experience will neither be complete nor abiding. 

Again we are obliged to consider our fundamental 
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premise that God is love. This experience of love in the 
heart of a loving Father is the product of a mind that 
functions unitedly. If God loves, then He exercises 
will; love by its very nature gives itself, spends itself for 
somebody’s good. But in this act of His will whereby 
He pours out His boundless love to His fellowmen He 
cannot help but experience emotions of joy which such 
an act of love conveys to the bestower. He could not 
pour forth His love without a feeling of joy. Then love 
with God is not blind. He has full knowledge of His 
action. He knows what is that goodness which He wills 
and the object to which it is directed. With the perfect 
act of will and the perfect feeling of joy of exercising it, 
there is also a perfect intelligence. Intellect, feeling, and 
will are interrelated in this experience of a Godly love, 
and the experience is perfect and complete. 

Even so the new psychology calls for a unified experi- 
ence which will call into action the intellect, feeling, and 
will. The psychology of many evangelists is one-sided, 
and the result is inadequate, and the religious experience 
incomplete. Conversion may be termed ‘‘the synthesis 
of conflicting tendencies.’’ ‘‘For the good that I would 
I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I do.” 
In the soul of man there is a conflict between good and 
evil. Harmony follows and peace is experienced when 
the powers of the soul are unified about the spiritual 
center of love; when the love of self gives place to the 
love of Christ. Such an experience calls for a change of 
feelings, of concepts, and a change of will. Conversion 
gives birth to a new personality in which the mind is at 
peace with itself and the soul is at one with God. Divine 
and human love have kissed each other, and the soul 
finds rest and peace in the bosom of a loving Father. 

Lastly, evangelism of the present day has a special 
message for childhood and youth. The scientific atmos- 
phere of to-day hovers around childhood. Physically, 
mentally, and spiritually the child is placed ‘‘in the 
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midst.” The evangelism of the future must be more and 
more educational. Evangelism must find expression in 
the religious nurture of childhood. We are convinced 
that preservation of childhood is better than rescue; 
conservation better than reclamation. A vital religious 
experience early in life removes the necessity of much of 
the evangelism in vogue at the present time. ‘‘A wire 
fence round the edge of a precipice is better than a 
hospital at the bottom of it.” A scientific program of 
evangelism will plan for the religious education of child- 
hood and have religion permeate the very core of life. 
Tendencies inherited through many generations must be 
carefully directed and, in some instances, suppressed. 

Such a program of religious education must free itself 
from the shackles of traditionalism and base itself on 
adequate scientific knowledge. There is need to know 
the psychological processes of the child-mind and also 
the adaptability of curricula material to be taught. 
Often our systems of religious education have not proved 
fruitful because they were not in keeping with the 
scientific spirit. There are few fields of activity where 
the scientific attitude is needed more than in the field of 
religious education. We have been content to impart 
information which at best leads to a fragmentary religious 
experience. There is need to inaugurate a system of 
religious education that will develop proper religious 
attitudes, motivate conduct, and establish methods of 
control of human behavior. 

When the soul is plastic, the church finds her greatest 
opportunity. During the habit formative years of early 
and middle adolescence 68 per cent. of the first crimes are 
being committed and 70 per cent. of the conversions take 
place. Crime and conversion spring from the same soil. 
Educational evangelism is the great task that confronts 
the Christian church to-day. 

But in our effort to conserve childhood we dare not 


neglect the reclamation of adults. Nor is adult evan- 
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gelism a merely ‘‘mopping up” process. So long as 
‘seven out of every ten children and youth of the United 
‘States are not being touched in any way by the edu- 
cational program of the church”’ so long evangelism of a 
sane kind must be stressed with all the energy at our 
disposal. So long as industry is given to merciléssness 
and greed, politics to sectionalism and rapacity, inter- 
nationalism to contention and suspicion, so long the 
blessed Evangel must be proclaimed with ever increasing 
fervor and earnestness. Society in its manifold human 
relationships and activities, as well as individuals, need 
the Evangel to-day as much as ever. The call for 
evangelism is more urgent than ever, and the opportunity 
for effective evangelism is greater than ever before. 

A sane, scientific evangelism based on the principles of 
the new psychology should find its rightful place in the 
life and work of our beloved church. We have neglected 
this phase of Kingdom work and, because we could not 
ascribe to the methods and mental framework of our old 
evangelism, we have proved ourselves recreant to a 
divine duty committed to us asachurch. In our modern 
age the church must renew her efforts to reclaim the 
adult. Our human activities and social relationships 
must be shot to the full with the spirit of the Evangel. 
The spiritual atmosphere of our church must be sur- 
charged with the evangelistic passion if the church is 
to survive and continue to be a vital factor in the program 
of Kingdom building. 

We need men and women who give expression of the 
Evangel in word and life, who respond to the pleadings of 
the Holy Spirit, have their souls sensitized to the selfsame 
Spirit, have their lives conform to the Christian ideal, and 
help lead our generation and generations to come to 
do the will of a loving God in a loving society. 


GREENVILLE, PA, 














III 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD IN THE LIGHT 
OF WORLD CONDITIONS 


DAVID DUNN 


“THe SUN IN THE LIGHT OF A MAIN STREET Movie” 


When I first began to think at the theme assigned me 
this other subject hopped into my head. It struck me that 
the stuffy atmosphere of the older type of nickelodeon, its 
tawdry melodrama, its eye-straining and nerve-racking pro- 
jections, throw about as much light on Old Sol as do the 
confusions and divisions, the hatreds and the greeds of the 
world to-day upon the Divine Paternity. In both cases the 
course of the effectual light is in the opposite direction from 
that indicated by the wording of the subjects. The sun 
blazes down on the show house and reveals it for the squalid 
thing it is. The Fatherhood of God shines on as a beacon 
of faith, constant and eternal, exposing the gross ugliness 
and miserable meanness of many of man’s marks upon the 
world. 

It then occurred to me that perhaps I was taking the 
phrasing too literally and pressing my analogy too far. 
World conditions to-day do have an effect on the Father’s 
heart, for the understanding of which no natural phenomena, 
but only the convulsions of human parents’ hearts, can give 
the least suggestion. The Love Never-failing finds varied 
expression in response to different needs. 

There was one other possibility of meaning: There is 
much logic like this afloat to-day : 

“A God who is a Father would desire brotherly relation- 
ships to obtain among his children. 

“There have always existed and still exist relationships 
quite unbrotherly. 
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“‘ Hence such God as does exist is not a Father.” 

In other words, world conditions to-day have weakened 
the already meager and ill-grounded faith of some in God 
asa loving Father. But I cannot think that this conference 
wants to have the fallacies of such argument pointed out or 
that this phase of the theme needs more treatment than is 
incidentally accorded it in what follows. 

Then let us go back to the movies. The sun may be shin- 
ing from the azure sky of a May afternoon with all his 
healing, invigorating power, trying to entice the children of 
men to the mountain, field and stream. Yet throngs of 
those who most need his therapy, town-dwellers who spend 
their working hours in shop, apartment, office, will spurn 
his call and pay good coin to pass the turnstile and the 
liveried porter and sit for hours with tensioned nerves, 
watching the libelous caricatures of life that shimmer on 
the silver screen. In the dark and ill-ventilated spaces 
germs spawn and thrive and prey on young and old, boys 
and girls in their early teens indulge in perilous familiarities, 
pick-pockets ply their trade, while, with the bandit, the boot- 
legger, the illicit lover providing the heroics, and the police- 
man and the parson the comics, there is reeled off a philoso- 
phy of life that is poisonous and perverse. But outside, the 
sun still shines! Could the roof be suddenly blown off and 
the interior be flooded with sunlight and oxygen, what a 
change would be wrought in atmosphere, behavior and im- 
pressions! How unreal would most of the reels appear! 
But with the roof on and the show on, many forget that the 
sun is shining, even that there is a sun to shine, and sit con- 
vinced that the world is full either of hideous terror, or of 
clownish caperings, and later stand dazed and blinking on 
the street, while that very sun disperses their delusions. 

So there are folks to-day who, seeing the world worn and 
torn with struggles of brother against brother, exhausted 
and anemic in body and soul, ask of their own hearts, if 
not of their leaders and companions: “ Can there be a God 
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such as Christianity presents, who is the Father of all these 
striving, milling, bleeding creatures and who permits such 
terrible conditions of affairs?” Can it be that the sun is 
still shining ? 

I do not feel that the group to whom this paper is ad- 
dressed is in any greater need for philosophical arguments 
for a God who cares than it is of scientific demonstrations 
of a sun that shines. You know the feel of the one as of 
the other. Your experience of them is your armory of 
faith in them. 

There are certain well-known effects—and some more 
that are just beginning to be revealed—of the light of the 
sun upon man and his situation as well as upon cabbage 
plants and hollyhocks. It fights valiantly with him for his 
health and safety, hurling back and slaying the microscopic 
hosts that are his greatest natural foes. It raises his spirits 
and makes him a more eager and zestful contender for the 
goals of life, imparting all the while to his body and soul a 
measure of its own inimitable dynamic. Yet with all its 
radiance and renewing power, it is scarcely comparable to the 
love of God the Father. How could men ever think of that 
love as something passive, merely permissive, quiescent, ac- 
quiescent? ‘‘ But when he was yet a great way off his 
father saw him and had compassion and ran and fell on his 
neck and kissed him ”—a picture not only of the play of 
great emotions but of magnetic and transforming powers. 
Once expose Humanity’s aching muscles and rheumatic joints 
to the ultra-violet ray of such a love and world conditions 
will undergo a tremendous change. Extend the principles 
of that supreme parable to all sections and fractions of the 
human race and you will not only illustrate but you will 
realize God’s own ideal of Fatherhood. 

A certain father had much land and water: farm after 
farm, forest after forest, ranches and plantations, lakes and 
canals and many a ward of city lots and dwellings. To the 
north and the south, to the east and the west stretched his 
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vast holdings and to them all he gave his careful oversight 
and wise supervision. 

This same father had many sons and—if anything— 
more daughters. To them he had-entrusted the manage- 
ment of these far-flung estates. One after another of them, 
for many years, had been faring forth from the ancient 
homestead to assume direction of these varied interests, far 
and near. And they never left without the father’s blessing. 

They were as like and as different as the children of any 
home. There was, to be sure, a general family resemblance. 
But some were larger of stature and others were keener of 
mind. Here and there was one whom the others called 
“genius” or “super-man.” Many of their differences 
were the result of varying degrees of industry and resource- 
fulness developed during early years of preparation. But 
none were endowed alike nor to exactly the same degree. 
Yet according to their respective talent and equipment did 
the father provide for them opportunities. And so they 
took up their stations throughout his wide domain. 

As years passed, their differences became ever more 
marked. Some settling under skies, where the sun’s rays 
beat straight down, became swarthy, some almost jet. Some 
living in fertile valleys or in booming towns grew rich in 
this world’s goods, while others on stony hills or under Na- 
ture’s scourges—fever, fire and flood—were kept struggling 
for food and drink. The great part of what they gathered 
was for their use, the father asking but a small share as 
rental fee. 

But all the differences in them produced by their sur- 
roundings were superficial compared with those resulting 
from their choice of a way of life and that choice, in turn, 
greatly depended on their conception of and their attitude 
toward their father: 

(a) Some there were—hard as it may be to believe—who 
went so far away—in spirit if not in space—that they forgot 
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about him altogether and, when reminded, actually denied 
any knowledge of or interest in his existence. Living on 
his land, working under his commission they would have 
none even of the thought of him and to their children and 
their children’s children they gave no word of introduc- 
tion to him who yearned to embrace them all as sons and 
daughters. 

(6) Others acknowledged him as original owner of all 
their possessions and praised him occasionally and formally 
for his goodness. But that he was still interested or cared 
particularly what they did or what return they made to him, 
was more than they could (or would) believe. He was 
“ way off,” unreal, not much more than a big name, and they 
could do as they pleased with what was now their own. 

(c) To still another kind he was real enough and watch- 
ing with untiring eye, demanding to be appeased and pla- 
cated by very definite and detailed ceremonies and offerings. 
Only rigorous fulfilment of these ritual requirements, a 
bullock here, a high mass there, would satisfy this sovereign 
landlord. 

(d) But there were some, thanks to the life and teachings 
of a certain elder brother, who remembered their father as 
a father, who not only recalled but who recognized, all 
around them, his goodness to them in the light of his owner- 
ship of everything. So out of gratitude rather than out of 
fear they strove to carry out his instructions and to render 
him the rental really required: a proportionate part of their 
income and their every-day endeavor to govern their con- 
duct by his will. 

Like every father he was far more anxious that they 
should live at peace and in true comradeship with their 
brothers than that they should visit and bring gifts to him, 
much as he appreciated these. In fact he was always try- 
ing to convince them that he would judge their devotion to 
him by their treatment of those who were also his children. 
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And when they aggrieved each other, his grief was great. 

So he made every effort to keep in touch with them all. 
Under his direction was prepared a manual which recorded 
the developing experiences of his children from earliest 
childhood as his power and love were progressively revealed 
to them. This book he sent to his sons and daughters for 
their guidance and encouragement. No one could read far 
in it without feeling the father very close and real, especially 
in the latter part which took the form of his covenant with 
his children through the elder brother. It was this momen- 
tous person, this fateful factor in the lives of all who knew 
him, whose career revealed so perfectly the father’s yearn- 
ing sacrificial love for his family, it was he who became his 
father’s chief reliance in communicating his wishes and his 
gracious greetings to his sons and daughters. These saw 
and heard the father in that son. 

But that is not to say that the father was not himself ever 
moving and watching among his children and such scenes as 
these were ever apt to meet his gaze: 

Two daughters disputing over the very manual that he 
had sent them. One had grown flushed and furious, con- 
tending that every word therein was literal, historical, sci- 
entific fact, that otherwise the whole book was a fraud and 
worthless, that all the father wanted them to know was be- 
tween those covers; hence all that varied from it was false 
and anything not contained in it was useless. The other 
held the book to be a guide to faith containing much that 
the father had taught them as children in poetic and sym- 
bolic form and that he intended they should separate the 
kernel from the shell and use it in the light of his continu- 
ing messages and revelations. The first denounced the sec- 
ond as “apostate and renegade” and the latter countered 
with “ moss-back and old-fogey.” Over the fields a little 
way two sons were arguing over just how—by what meth- 
ods—they had been settled in their possession and what 
was the legal character of their obligation to him, while the 
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sun climbed high in the heavens and the plows stood idle in 
the furrow. And the father’s heart cried out to both pairs 
of disputants: “I am the father of all of you. However 
much you may disagree, I love you and want you to love 
each other. Get on with my work. As you do it together 
shall you find more and more of my truth.” 
Again 

On the streets of a mountain village 

He saw Tim, Patrick and Michael, 

Who boasted that they were of Peter 

And heaved a considerable brick-bat 

Thru the window of John, the Protester. 

When by train from a nearby city 

Came Paul and Luther and William, 

All gowned and hooded in sheeting, 

To demonstrate their defiance. 

So they clashed with hose and with pistol 

While the father cried out in his anguish: 

“Stop! Ye are all my children, 

Futile are violence and vengeance; 

Forgive as I have forgiven.” 


Through southern cotton mill and northern colliery passed 
this Supreme Inspector and looked with angered soul upon 
the iron claws that were scratching the beauty, the health, 
the promise from the little children of his children. And 
may the cry he uttered be heard in every legislature of the 
land: “ Take care how ye treat my little ones. They are 
given you not for your use but for my service.” 

Through the picket-line he stalked without a challege, 
straight in through the frosted doors of the inner office to 
his son who possessed much and employed many and pointed 
out to him through the open window his brother standing 
cold but hard-set in the industrial trenches, refusing to 
answer the whistle till his grievance is heard. ‘‘ Come out 
with me ” urged the father to the place where I can prove to 
you and to him that you are both my sons and therefore 
brothers and that this field where I have placed you is big 
enough for both, if, in seeking together a more Christ-like 
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way of production you learn to seek each other’s good as I 
have constantly sought yours. 

What a look transfigured that father’s face as he saw in 
the flames of a blazing pyre the writhing form of a black- 
skinned son, surrounded by other sons with souls smudged 
and stained far blacker by the awful hate of race. ‘While 
away on the frontiers of his dominion he saw many a child 
of his, black, brown, red, yellow, cheated, exploited, op- 
pressed by brothers from the west whose deals were backed 
by gun-boats. And the father remonstrated from a bleed- 
ing heart and warned of the mill-stone and the mark of Cain. 

Long had he observed his children banding themselves 
together in tribes and nations and how narrow and selfish 
most of them were in pressing the interests of their group 
regardless of the well-being of any other. The conse- 
quences were ever the same: scheming, plotting, affront, re- 
prisal, conflict, death and through it all and by it all he 
suffered. 

But he did far more than suffer. As we read that family 
history in the large and long we cannot but see how again 
and again at succeeding crises he empowered and sent forth 
stalwart, fearless sons and daughters to re-enforce and fol- 
low the elder brother in his brave fight to stem the tide 
of greed and hate as it threatened to overwhelm the fields 
and hearthfires of his children. Wilberforce, Whittier, the 
Washingtons, white and black, Wilson. Any letter of the 
alphabet would yield its list of these sons who felt the fa- 
ther’s urge within their hearts and answered with a recon- 
ciling life. Out to the darker lands went his faithful sons 
and daughters, sent by him to tell of him and his passion for 
their souls. Among long subjected, silently suffering masses 
went his heralds of discontent and revolution, proclaiming 
their heritage from the father of freedom, justice and 
democracy. By all these commissioners he stood when the 
fight went hardest with them and in his strength they greatly 
altered for the better relationships among his children. 
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By the guidance of His Spirit they were led from nar- 
rower to broader loyalties toward that very threshold of his 
dwelling where love of all their brothers transcends devo- 
tion to the particular group with which they live. In con- 
ferences and councils, sons from different shores began to 
speak frankly and openly with each other, seeking, together 
and sincerely, the way out and the way up to the plane of 
mutual understanding and friendship whither the father 
beckoned. Here and there for quite a while there were 
Mussolinis to bluster and prate of “ national destiny.” But 
the broader statesmanship slowly triumphed, led on by 
Herriots and McDonalds, sons from the ranks of workers, 
who had suffered most from strife and hence had the great- 
est interest in reconciliation with their brother-workmen on 
other strands, with whom they never had cause for quarrel. 
Indeed one cannot but see in the swing of power from the 
few to the many, from the idle rich to the toiling poor, the 
swing, as they say, to “ the left,” the father’s hand pressing 
on to what is right. Was there not rejoicing in heaven 
when his son from the coal-mines, Jamie Brown, rode into 
Holyrood palace while the scions of an old nobility bowed 
and obeyed? 

There were instances where his liberating will was exe- 
cuted, in part at least, by sons who refused to recognize him, 
some whose class feeling had been so embittered by long 
years of oppression that they came to think of him as a 
bogey with which their masters tried to cow them beneath 
their yoke. Their greatest leader was called home to render 
his account, and Lenin must have heard the father say: “ Ye 
served me though ye claimed not to know me. How much 
more could ye have done if ye had known and loved me! ” 

So throughout the father’s stretching lands, children who 
had been oppressed came slowly to their own. His daugh- 
ters gained those equal rights that the sons had long denied 
them. Great scourges like human slavery and traffic in 
opium and liquor were slowly but steadily pressed back from 
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his territories. Though many a son and daughter thought 
little or, at least, would talk little of the father himself, they 
came to treat their brethren with greater charity and respect 
and thus the father’s wishes were fulfilled and his ends were 
gained. And all the while, whether their actions caused 
him grief or joy, he loved these children and never ceased 
to seek whereby they might come to acknowledge him more 
freely and do his will more fully. 

But, you ask, why could he not do more? And that more 
swiftly? Why did it have to be so gradual and so painful? 
Could he not co-erce them to do his bidding and to pay the 
rental, evicting them forthwith if they failed? 

There were always those who urged upon him such use 
of force upon ungrateful disobedience. But he ever chose 
to respect their manhood and to guarantee the freedom of 
choice which he had granted them. This involved on his 
part the self-restriction of his power to determine their ac- 
tion to ways of pleading and ways of leading, up to that 
point where they were called home to give report of their 
trusteeship. Until then they were free to live as if their 
tenure were absolute, to refuse all recognition and response 
to him and to rebuff those who presented his claims and 
bore his messages. After that time of final requirement he 
dealt with them with mercy-tempered justice. 

Could any father do more? Could such a father do less? 


HarrisBurG, Pa. 





IV 


SCIENTIFIC, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND 
THEOLOGICAL FAITH 


A. S. ZERBE 
Part II 


E. THe ETERNAL CONSERVATION OF MATTER 
AND ENERGY 


Running parallel with the scientific dictum of the 
absolute invariability of natural law is that of the eternal 
conservation of matter and energy. The theory is that, 
though there is constant change in matter and force, the 
sum total in the universe is neither increased nor di- 
minished. It is from eternity to eternity the same, the 
idea of God creating the universe of matter and force 
being quietly questioned. The general reader and half 
of the religious and theological world fail to notice that 
this apparently harmless law, valid enough within certain 
limits, plays havoc with the Christian system of creation 
and providence, for whether or not God created matter 
and force, he has bound himself to an irrevocable law 
never to change them for any purpose whatsoever—an 
astounding outcome of contemporary science. 


1. Measuring the Physical Quantity of Energy 

Scientifically defined, energy is the capacity for doing 
work. How energy can be measured was long a problem 
for physicists, Count Rumford, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Seguin Mayer and others having experimented on the 
subject. But it was left to Dr. James P. Joule, of 
Manchester, England, to prove, about 1846, by a series 
of brilliant experiments, that a certain amount of me- 
chanical energy is equivalent to a definite amount of 
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heat and to formulate the now famous law of the con- 
servation of energy. ‘‘He reasoned that if the heat 
produced by friction, etc., is really energy in another 
form, then the same amount of heat must always be 
generated by the expenditure of a given amount of 
motion or mechanical work. And this must be true no 
matter what the material.”” As a result of many experi- 
ments he reached the conclusion, later slightly corrected 
by more perfect apparatus, that 778 foot pounds of 
work produce heat enough to raise one pound of water 
one degree Fahrenheit.”” This law declared valid in all 
mundane mechanics, is affirmed to hold throughout the 
universe. It is the latter phase of the subject which 
concerns us here, primarily.! 


2. What is Claimed for the Law of the Conservation of 
Energy? 


The former cocksureness of science is illustrated by 
Herbert Spencer’s declaration of ‘‘the experimentally 
established induction,’’ that matter is indestructible and 
that any thought of the contrary is ‘“‘not thinking at all, 
but merely pseudo-thinking.”” But almost contempo- 
raneously Lord Kelvin suggested that phenomenal matter 
is not matter at all, but ‘‘non-matter in motion.” And 
now we are told that all is electricity. Though electricity 
can be measured and retailed to consumers, its mecha- 
nism or inner character is not known. With the new 
view of electricity, its relation to energy becomes still 
more enigmatic. 


1The best known of Joule’s experiments was that ‘‘in which a brass 
paddle consisting of eight arms of complicated form arranged symmetrically 
round an axis was made to rotate in a cylindrical vessel of water containing 
four fixed vanes, which allowed the passage of the arms of the paddle but 
prevented the water from rotating as a whole. The paddle was driven by 
weights connected with it by strings which passed over friction rollers, and 
the temperature of the water was observed by thermometers” (Ency. 
Brit.). When seventy-five years ago Helmholtz published his epoch- 
making work on “‘ Die Erhaltung der Kraft,” the scientific world was disposed 
to ridicule the postulate which has since become one of:the corner stones of 
science—a proof that scientists are not always broad-minded. 
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In the science of energetics (See Ency. Brit.) the work- 
ing principle is the conservation of energy, but we search 
in vain for information on the origin, constitution and 
continuity of energy. Scientists have discovered valu- 
able facts, and have well-nigh exhausted the rich treas- 
ures of the Greek language in coining words and phrases 
to denote purely abstract conceptions, which an un- 
suspecting public is expected to accept as real entities. 
A dozen questions at once arise as to energy. Is it 
material or immaterial, finite or infinite, temporal or 
eternal, created or evolved, ethereal, non-ethereal, or 
etherial (Lodge)? Only a few of these questions can be 
considered here. 

If energy be finite, it can be mathematically calcu- 
lated; but this would imply that the physical universe 
is finite. If infinite, the sum total is indeterminate, for 
no finite series however far extended, equals infinity. 
In that case the whole problem is transcendent, beyond 


human investigation. LaPlace with his calculating 
machine estimated that ultimately the energy in the 
universe, though conserved, would be disintegrated and 
the whole universe lapse into icy chillness. Some such 
result would be inevitable if the universe be a machine, 
for a machine runs down. 


3. The Relation of Matter and Energy 


What matter is ultimately, has always been a problem. 
Are matter and force two distinct entities, or are they 
fundamentally one? If one, which is the greater half? 
The old materialism, which regarded matter as prior to 
and the source of spirit, is dead; but a new materialism 
in the form of energeticism, which holds that matter, 
force, mind, spirit are but different forms of energy, 
has sprung up and dominates the scientific world. 

Helmholtz in his famous memoir wrote: ‘‘ Both con- 
ceptions [pure matter and pure energy] are abstractions; 
we can in truth perceive matter only through its energies, 
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never in itself.’’ Similarly Professor Tait: ‘‘The one 
[matter] is, as it were, the body of the physical universe; 
the other [energy] is its life and activity.”” Apart from 
energy, matter according to science cannot be known at 
all except phenomenally. Every physical change or 
quality of matter is due toenergy. This is the new con- 
ception of matter. In whatever sense understood, 
matter is now defined in terms of energy. The dis- 
coveries in X-Rays, radio-activity, electricity, atoms, 
etc., show that the chemical and mechanical properties of 
matter are but manifestations of energy. The present- 
day problem is to determine what this so-called ultimate 
energy is; whether it has existed eternally, or is a creation 
of God. 

Scientists are coming to believe that matter is made up 
of electricity and nothing but electricity. ‘‘The electro- 
tonic theory accounts for inertia, chemical action, atoms 
of matter, and their peculiar properties as exemplified in 
the periodic law, and the phenomena of radio-activity. 
It also accounts for static and current electricity, for 
radiations of light, X-Rays, etc.’”” Some phenomena, 
however, remain unexplained. Thus, it is not known 
exactly what positive electricity is, as compared with 
negative, which consists of corpuscles. 


4. Interrelated Questions 


The question of the conservation of energy is only one 
of a series of questions, as the nature of energy, causation, 
continuity, ether, electricity, and the exploded idea of 
perpetual motion. Already in 1775 the French Academy 
of Sciences declared perpetual motion impossible and so 
scientists from Helmholtz to Joule have been unable to 
find a safe footing for a universal law of conservation. 
Joule thought ‘‘it manifestly absurd to suppose that the 
powers with which God has endowed matter can be 
destroyed.’’ Joule’s position is valid over against the 
mechanistic world view, but implies an apriori principle 
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of causality and sufficient reason, which would admit of 
intervention of a higher law, if occasion demanded. 

Even if conservation were proved absolutely it could 
at most only conserve what exists, but not produce 
anything new. In transformation of energy the quality 
is not changed, only the form. Unless the conservation 
of force can produce life, and mind, the principle so far 
as applicable disproves pseudo-evolutionism. If the 
force predicated by science be Spencer’s Absolute Force, 
nothing is gained, for this is an Unknown, of which 
nothing can be affirmed. It were better to hold with 
Lotze: ‘‘Should the self-realization of the Idea require it, 
there is nothing to hinder the working elements of the 
world being at one period more numerous and yet more 
intense; at another period less intense as well as fewer. 
Then would the course of Nature be like a melody, not 
flowing in monotonous uniformity, but with crescendos 
and diminuendos as each in turn is required to express 
the meaning of the whole” (Metaphyszk). 

Nor can evolutionists take refuge in Spencer’s intrinsic 
change of ‘‘homogeneity into heterogeneity.” As Tait 
and Stewart say: ‘In the production of the atom from 
a perfect fluid, we are driven at once to the unconditioned 
to a Great First Cause; it is in fine, an act of creation 
and not of development” (The Unseen Universe). The 
corner stone of false evolutionism, the hypothesis of 
continuity, is shattered in the very first stage of the 
world’s history, for discontinuity is seen in the origin of 
life, which has not been produced from the lifeless either 
by nature or by man. 


5. Psychological Side of the Theory of Conservation of 
Energy 


Under any view of personality (whether it be merely a 
series of states of consciousness, as pragmatists hold, or 
an abiding entity) it can initiate thought and move 


matter, thus overcoming inertia. We can not calculate 
13 
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the mechanical equivalent of a mother’s love, and so the 
law of the conservation of energy breaks down. Even 
machines delicately constructed to record nervous and 
mental states cannot supply absolutely correct data or 
record the sum total of energy in the human mind, much 
less in the vast universe. The increment of force in 
mind cannot be mathematically determined, and, so, 
again, it would seem that this assumed law is not an 
absolutely established fact, but at most a working 
hypothesis.? 

Whatever the laws of nature may be, they are not 
facts, but inferences from observed phenomena. Thou- 
sands of people saw apples fall, saw facts; but the dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation was the result of pro- 
longed and intricate mathematical calculations; even so, 
mathematicans of rank to-day regard Newton’s law as an 
inadequate formulation of a still more comprehensive 
law not yet discovered. We speak glibly of law, force, 
cause, nature, ether, etc., but, as Poincaré says, our 
formulation of facts in the vast universe is at most but 
provisional. The key to the whole matter is the recon- 
ciliation of the antithesis between science with its postu- 
lates of a naturalistic (some say, atheistic) continuity, 
necessity, immanence and conservation and of Christian 
theism with its principle of a Supreme Being, who, as 

2 If this law is not absolute and if personality, divine and human, is a 
self-determining agent, it follows that what are popularly called “‘ mircales,’, 
or supposed violations of law, but more correctly the entrance of a higher 
law, may occur, indeed must occur, if the divine purpose in the creation of 
the universe and of man, is to be attained as over against the free but often 
erratic human will. ‘‘The universal course of things may at every moment 
have innumerable beginnings whose origin lies outside of it, . . . . Where 
such beginnings are to be found we cannot beforehand say with certainty; 
but if experience convinces us that every event of external Nature is at the 
same time an effect having its cause in preceding facts, it still remains 
possible that the cycle of inner mental life does not consist throughout of a 
rigid mechanism working necessarily, but that along with unlimited 


freedom of will it also possesses a limited power of unconditional commence- 
ment” (Lotze, Microcosmus). 
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the author of nature and its laws, subordinates them to 
his wise purposes. 


6. The Metaphysics of the Subject 

The interminable discussion of the nature of energy 
and its conservation, of atoms, ether, electricity, etc., 
takes us into the very field formerly tabooed by science, 
namely metaphysics, which deals with the ultimate 
nature of things. In fact science in passing from the 
mere collection of facts to a theory of their inner char- 
acter, which can be determined only by a consideration 
of their origin, forces us to scrutinize any metaphysical 
principle enunciated by science. With ascertained facts 
we have no quarrel, but only with false or half-baked 
theories regarding facts. 

Science can tell us how matter, force, gravity act, but 
it cannot tell us what they are. ‘‘Does not science 
deliberately abstract from the individual and treat it 
merely as an example of the universal, a junction-point 
of concepts and laws? Matter, motion, energy, ether, 
natural selection, gravitation, with their more specific 
subsidiary formule—are not all these categories of 
science purely abstract general conceptions to which the 
individual is wholly indifferent? (J. A. Leighton, Man 
and the Cosmos, p. 177.) 


rs 


7. The Principle Rests on Inadequate Data 

The alleged principle rests on the empirical logic, 
which never yields absolute proof, for only a fraction of 
the facts in the universe can be ascertained. If it were 
shown that only the one ten-thousandths part of a 
gramme of matter were lost, the whole theory would 
collapse. Again, the experimentation is always under 
chosen conditions of time and place. ‘‘No experiment 
has ever been made, im situ, and never can be, whereby 
the quantity is measured and weighed, the identity as to 
quantity preserved through the change and the exact 
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quantity again experimentally determined. . . . Noman 
can control constant change—he himself least of all. 
. . . Abstraction for scientific purposes is absolutely 
impossible’’ (Wood, op. cit., p. 40). 

The most accurate experiments cannot trace all the 
stages of growth of a plant and formulate them in mathe- 
matical terms; unless this be done no absolutely correct 
results are possible. 

Before reaching definite results we must know what 
matter, atoms, energy, electrons, etc., really are, must 
know whether these abstractions of the mind or as 
philosophers say, our subjective ideas, have a real exist- 
ence, are objectively real. Furthermore we want to 
know whether they have existed from eternity or are 
creations of God. If they existed from eternity as 
essences and entities, we have at least two eternals or 
absolutes and possibly three (God, space, and the ulti- 
mate chemical or physical elements). But there can 
be no two absolutes, any more than two kings on one 
throne. Hence we are driven to postulate either an 
eternal something, not God, as in pantheism and natu- 
ralism, or a Supreme Being, as taught in Scripture. The 
latter alternative is the only one open to us, and this 
demands God’s free, wise and holy agency. 


8. Based on Mechanical Theory of the Universe 


It must constantly be borne in mind that science is 
committed to the mechanical theory of the universe and 
evaluates everything in terms of force.’ 

Nature and physical laws are under this view governed 
from within and admit of no change or modification, 
from without, and not even from within, for all is a 
closed system (even mind being merely force and without 

3 We are not unmindful of the fact that some scientists avow belief in a 
God, but we fail to discover that they accept pivotal Christian tenets, such 


as the creation of the world, providence, supernatural intervention and the 
resurrection of Christ. 
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freedom). Hence the philosophical scientist is driven to 
regard the law of conservation incapable of change even 
by deity; it is a monstrous doctrine. ‘It denies the 
real difference between living and dead, natural and 
artificial. It conceives of everything as either identical 
or homogeneous. It reduces the individual to a phase of 
the universal. It takes principles applicable to one field 
and applies them to another, even though dissimilar. . . 
It gives no room for new beginnings in nature and man. 
It has no room for freedom. . . . It makes the universe 
unmoral. . . . It fails to demand a place for a creator, 
for design, for purpose, and for providence’’ (Wood, 
op. cit., p. 50). 

The anti-Christian character of such a world-view is 
seen in John Burroughs’ bold acceptance of pantheism 
and naturalism as the only tenable position. Half- 
educated ministers are constantly ringing the change on 
liberty of thought. In the current evolutionism and in 
the hypothesis of continuity, there is no room for 
thought at all, except as mere force, and of course no 
liberty of thought, for all is an iron-clad mechanism, 
without beginning or end, without self-determination or 
true personality. All this will become clearer in the 
next section. 


9. Science at War with Itself on Continuity and 
Conservation 


One of the laws of physics is that matter and energy 
are alike indestructible and uncreatable. If this were 
affirmed merely of this globe, it could not be denied off 
hand. But we are told that ‘‘the universe consists of a 
definite and unchangeable quantity of matter and 
energy.’ * Observe that this applies, not merely to the 

4 The above is from Hugh Elliott’s ‘‘ Modern Science and Materialism,” 
ed. 1919, p. 42. As Mr. Elliott is the author of some half dozen books on 
science and philosophy, including one on Bergson, and one on J. S. Mill, 
and a translation of, and comments on ‘‘ Lamarck's Zoological Philosophy,” 
he may be supposed to reflect the trend of present scientific thought on 
great problems in science. 
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matter on this globe, but to life, mind, spirit, to all that 
is and ‘“‘happens in the universe.’’ In short, all is mere 
force, the Supreme Force, if there be one, included. You 
say, This cannot be the meaning of scientists, but it is. 
They hold that force in some mysterious way produced 
protoplasm, protoplasm produced life, life produced 
consciousness and self-consciousness, and finally person- 
ality, if there be true personality at all. Such is the 
logically concatenated and shrewdly constructed system 
which is deluding not merely the innocent public, but 
scores of well-meaning, but half-asleep ministers. 

Having already seen that matter and energy are 
convertible terms we proceed to show that they may 
disintegrate. ‘‘The doctrine that matter ultimately 
consists of disembodied electrical charges appears to 
many people so inconceivable, and so far removed from 
common sense, as to be altogether incredible’”’ (Elliott, 
op. cit., p. 54). But electricity is one form of energy 
without matter and we are familiar ‘‘with other forms 
of energy which have no material substratum. Such a 
form of energy is light, which traverses empty space, 
and works its effect on our sense-organs without any 
basis of matter whatever.”’ 

Recent science in so far as it obliterates the distinction 
between matter and energy isin adilemma. The law of 
motion causes trouble. “All forms of energy may be 
regarded as motion; and all the phenomena of physics 
can be represented in terms of matter and motion” 
(Elliott, p. 58). After all, ‘‘“energy cannot be regarded 
as an actual existence or a thing, notwithstanding that 


it endures permanently... . It can pass out of real 
existence, etc.’’ Then comes a remarkable confirmation 


of our claim that science as science never gets beyond 
the empirical; “Reduction of all phenomena to sense- 
impressions is the climax of scientific effort’’ (p. 60). 
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(1) Energy Transmuted and Lost 

Science is confronted by the question whether the 
transformation of energy is in all directions and tends 
toward a goal. “If transformations of matter and 
energy are entirely reversible, taking place with equal 
facility in any direction, then the universe might be 
regarded as a permanent existence, in more or less its 
present form. There would be no reason for supposing 
that it could ever have had a beginning, or that it would 
have an end. But if the transformations or the events 
occurring in the universe, take place on the whole in 
one direction rather than in another, then there must 
ultimately be reached, if the process continues, an end 
to the universe as we know it; and by similar reasoning, 
there must at one time or another, have been a be- 
ginning’’ (p. 61). 

But since ‘transformations do not take place equally 
in all directions ... , the universe is running down; 
‘ and theoretically at least a time may be imagined when 
it will have run down altogether, becoming still and 


lifeless” (p. 61). 


(2) The Goal of Such Disintegration 


Scientists are not agreed whether the universe has a 
goal. Elliott, however, is convinced that ‘‘the goal to 
which the universe is slowly progressing is a condition 
in which no further available energy is left.’”’ He 
reaches this conclusion by showing that both atoms and 
molecules are disintegrating and that for aught to the 
contrary, the principle applies to the whole universe. 
“Until recently it was imagined that atoms were charac- 
terized by complete permanence and stability. Modern 
researches in radio-activity have altogether dissipated 
this belief. . . . The atoms known to be disintegrating 
are the largest in the series. The largest atom of all— 
uranium—is very slowly breaking down (the electrons 
being shot into space and lost) to form a smaller and 
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lighter atom, that of radium. . . . The total quantity 
of uranium on the earth is diminishing, and the most 
complex of the elements is thus slowly but inexorably 
vanishing from our planet” (64). 

But not only are the elements on earth vanishing, they 
are vanishing throughout the whole universe. ‘‘The 
universe is not reversible, it cannot move backwards 
as well as forwards; it seems to approach an end, when 
both matter and energy shall have reached their final 
stage of degradation. . . . Is it to be supposed that even 
the most primitive atoms are eternally stable? ... 
Suppose that in course of unimaginable ages there occurs 
some retardation in the velocity of the negative electrons, 
as indeed occurs with planets revolving round the sun. 
What would happen then? The same as happens in a 
solar system, where the planets at length fall in upon 
their central nucleus of attraction. The electrons would 
fall in upon the positive nucleus, and there would 
remain—nothing whatever, no trace left of either energy 
or matter. ... Matter and energy would be extinct; 
the void which remained would be just as though no en- 
ergy and no matter had ever previously existed” (p. 68). 


(3) The New Science a New Materialism 

Elliott frankly admits that the modern principles of 
science ‘‘are in every particular consonant with ma- 
terialistic interpretations; they are in every particular 
irreconcilable with spiritualistic interpretations’ (p. 68). 
We are told that ‘“‘throughout this new continent of 
knowledge we find the axioms of materialism as un- 
questioned as ever. . . . Nor, as we approach the very 
foundations of existence, do we see any more sign than 
elsewhere of a purpose at the basis of the universe. 
Harmony and order, certainly; that arises from the uni- 
versality of natural law. . . . Even if the universe is 
running down to a final doom of extinction, there is no 
suggestion of purpose there’’ (p. 69). No purpose, all 
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the result of natural law ! ! ! Think of that, all ye 
who pin your faith to contemporaneous science. 

Elliott, with a logical elenchos, an unparalled “clincher,” 
goes further, saying “‘there is no place for any kind of 
spiritual agency. We know at length what is the basis 
of matter; it is not spirit [that is, it was not created by 
God], it is energy [and yet energy cannot be shown to 
exist], a factor exclusively objective in character, and 
residing on the materialistic, not on the spiritualistic 
plane”’ (p. 69). 

Elliott, allows that ‘‘ materialism is no longer a suitable 
name for a doctrine which dissolves all matter into 
intangible energy”’; but he is right in holding that when 
all is said the term materialism best suits the trend of 
contemporaneous science and that the fundamental 
antithesis is spiritualism (in the true sense) versus 
materialism. 


(4) Significance of the Invariability of Natural Law 


Our apology for dwelling at such length on these 
subjects is that an acceptance of the theory of the 
indestructibility of matter and of the conservation and 
correlation of energy implies logically an acceptance of 
the theory of the continuity of natural processes to the 
exclusion of any intervention of God at any stage of the 
world history. Nature under such a view is a closed 
system, closed either by a naturalistic determinism or 
by a God, who, though having created something, is 
deistically estranged from the universe and has abdicated 
all control over the laws of his own ordaining. The 
statement of Professor J. M. Coulter that ‘‘it is all the 
result of the activities of that all-pervading energy which 
we have learned to call God’’ (Where Evolution and 
Religion Meet, p. 101), does not relieve the situation; 
it is in fact at once a pious platitude and a pantheizing 
identification of God and an impersonal energy. 


Dayton, O. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE LIBERAL 
CHURCH? 


HARRY HIBSCHMAN 


In a certain Pennsylvania town stands the Joseph 
Priestley Memorial Chapel, preserved as a monument 
to one of the greatest and bravest of eighteenth century 
liberals. 

A year or so back I had occasion to spend several hours 
in that place; and I tried to find some one connected 
with the chapel or some one who could let me see it 
inside. I sought in vain. After having been sent to 
three or four different people fruitlessly, I finally learned 
that the lady who had the key was out of town, and at 
her home I was told there was no one else who could let 
me in. I was unable to learn of a single person of the 
Unitarian faith. A merchant did tell me of a lawyer he 
thought was, “A Unitarian, or an infidel—something 
queer like that.’’ But as the office of the suspect named 
was closed, I never learned whether or not he was guilty. 

Of course I saw the chapel from the outside. But I 
also saw something else that day. Onacorner only some 
few hundred yards away I saw a beautiful new stone 
edifice that I venture to guess cost at least fifty thousand 
dollars. It was a Methodist church, glaringly new, and 
large enough for a congregation of six or seven hundred. 

A few days ago I undertook to discuss the question, 
“What is the Matter with the Church (Orthodox, 
Protestant)?’’ But while I was writing there was a 
picture that continually intruded between me and the 
paper. It was a picture of that modest little chapel, 
standing, venerable and forlorn, back from the street, 
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and, by way of contrast, that new neighbor down on the 
corner, towering proudly and obtrusively to the sky. 

I have been unable to efface that picture from my 
mind. It still intrudes. It challenges. 

‘“‘If,’’ it says, ‘‘there are so many things wrong with the 
orthodox church, why this empty chapel, why that new 
church? There were Unitarians, lo, these hundreds of 
years before the name Methodist was even coined. Yet 
the followers of Wesley are numbered by the millions, 
while those of the faith of Priestley are counted but by 
the thousands. What is the matter with the liberal 
church?” 

I feel constrained to seek an answer to that question. 


I 

In writing of the orthodox church I suggested that the 
factors responsible for the millions of unchurched, for the 
luke-warmness of nominal members, for the decreasing 
influence of the church, and for other well-known condi- 
tions, were of two kinds, external and internal. As 
being of the first kind I named the prevailing spiritual 
slump; the changed world in which we live because of 
the industrial revolution, the new means of transportation 
and communication, and the influence of democracy; 
the surrender by the church to other agencies of some of 
its old-time functions; and the increase of general 
intelligence. 

Among the internal factors I mentioned inefficiency, 
despiritualized services, misplaced emphasis, aloofness 
from social problems, lost authority, and antiquated 
Weltanschauung. 

I stressed in particular as the main fault of the orthodox 
church the fact that it clings to a Weltanschauung of 
another day, defining Weltanschauung as implying on 
the one hand an intellectual conception of the universe 
and on the other, a moral conception. And I contended 
that because men have to a large degree rejected the 
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Biblical Weltanschauung on the intellectual side, the 
church is left suspended like Mohammed’s coffin on the 
moral side. Hence, lost authority, indifference, and the 
large number of unchurched! 

Now obviously—whatever may be said of the other 
factors enumerated—the charge with reference to ‘a lack 
of a modern Weltanschauung on the intellectual side 
does not apply to the liberal church. If this is conceded, 
then clearly that broadening of the intellectual horizon 
that I have claimed to be one of the external factors 
militating against the orthodox church, should be to the 
positive advantage of liberalism. Why then do not the 
unchurched and those who though nominally church 
members can no longer subscribe to the creeds and 
tenets of orthodoxy, not flock by the thousands to the 
liberal denominations like the Unitarians, the Uni- 
versalists, the Quakers, and the Reform Jews? The 
total number of these four is under half a million; and 
if the Congregationalists who are liberal by profession 
are added, still the total probably remains under eight 
hundred thousand. Why this numerical weakness? 
Why the failure to attract the unchurched and the 
liberals of the orthodox denominations? 


2 


If, as before, we group the reasons as external and 
internal, it will be quite apparent that there are some in 
the external group that are true only of the wavering 
adherents of orthodox denominations, others that are 
true only of the unchurched, and still others that are 
valid as to both. 

Of the first, tradition and sentiment are most potent. 
It is not difficult to understand why men hesitate to 
sever connections with a denomination in which they 
were brought up, to which probably their relatives for 
generations back have belonged, and to which no doubt 
many relatives and friends still adhere. It is far easier 
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to remain silent and to assuage a protesting conscience 
with the sophistry of construction and interpretation of 
creed and dogma that is the quite common recourse of 
doubting preachers no less than of sceptical laymen. 
And it takes courage under the circumstances described 
to renounce openly the orthodox connection and to 
assume another condemned by one’s life-long associates 
as heterodox, infidel, and atheistic. 

That hold of tradition and sentiment and that lack of 
courage are the particular obstacles in the way of the 
liberal church so far as its appeal to wavering members of 
orthodox denominations is concerned. 

But there are two additional ones that are common 
alike to those whom we have just been discussing and 
to the unchurched. They are an appalling ignorance 
as to what liberalism stands for and an indiscriminating 
prejudice against the specific liberal denominations 
mentioned whenever and wherever their names may be 
heard. Scores of times have I heard some such remark 
as was made to me recently by a physician in Maryland: 
“So that’s what a Unitarian believes. Then I’ve been 
one for thirty years, and yet I’d have thought myself 
insulted if anybody had called me one.”’ 

On another occasion I was talking to a young Presby- 
terian minister who said he could no longer remain in 
that denomination; and he talked very freely about the 
convictions he had come to have, convictions incom- 
patible with his vows. When I suggested that his views 
were those of the Hixite Quakers, he took my remark as 
a joke; and when I insisted that I was in earnest, 
he said: 

“Why, all I’ve ever known about the Quakers is that 
they say ‘thee’ and ‘thou,’ wear queer clothes, are 
opposed to war, and sit in their meetings without 
speaking unless the Spirit moves them. I never knew 
there was anything liberal about their beliefs.” 

I had a letter from him about six months ago in which 
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he said he had left the pulpit, had gone to teaching, and 
intended later to join the Society of Friends. 

Few members of liberal churches, I am quite sure, have 
any conception of the ignorance that exists regarding 
them in this presumably enlightened America, nor of 
the fact that even among supposedly educated people 
their names are anathema. 

There are thousands of folks in this country to-day who 
welcome a discussion of liberal religion as such who would 
turn the other way at the mere mention of the name 
Unitarian or Universalist. 

For this condition no doubt the orthodox pulpit’s long 
and constant misrepresentation and condemnation are 
largely responsible; but surely the liberal church is 
not without blame. It has been too proud to fight. 


3 

When we turn now to an examination of external 
factors as applied more strictly to the unchurched alone, 
it must be conceded, of course, that there are untold 
numbers who have not the mental capacity to understand 
or accept a faith of the sort with which we are dealing. 
They must be eliminated from our consideration forth- 
with. How many there are then of whom it may be 
truly said that they are unchurched because they cannot 
subscribe intellectually to orthodoxy, no one can tell; 
and I will not even hazard a guess. But, whatever their 
number, whether millions, mere thousands, or hundreds 
of thousands, they are our present concern. 

Now the first reason that the liberal church does not 
attract them, it seems to me, is that their mental state 
does not involve an opinion reached on an occasion, 
knowingly, particularly, and completely. It is not a 
matter of sudden, positive conviction. It is not even 
strictly individual. The process by which it has been 
reached has been rather one of gradual detrition and 
accretion. The later way of looking at things may, 
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therefore, be extreme enough to work the passive 
desertion of orthodoxy without being broad enough or 
positive enough to lead to the acceptance of liberalism. 
There is a possibility of too much enlightenment for 
orthodoxy and yet not enough for heterodoxy. In 
other words, the process that has brought about a 
severing of adherence to the old faith has not proceeded 
far enough to constrain dedication to a new. 

A second reason is the spiritual slump referred to in 
discussing the question under consideration as related 
to the orthodox church. However, so far as the more 
prosperous and the more intelligent of the unchurched 
are concerned, I am inclined to believe that this has 
developed into something more positive—into a creed 
of hedonism, of pure materialism, or of intellectualism, 
depending on the type of individual. And, regardless 
of which of these may exist in a given case, the conse- 
quence, I submit, is the elimination of any conscious 
feeling of the need of any religion whatsoever. 

Here, then, is a barrier that seems insurmountable. 
True, similar conditions have often prevailed before and 
been prevailed against. Thus we read: 

“Never has a century risen in Christian England so 
void of soul and faith. It rose as a sunless dawn follow- 
ing a dewless night. There was no freshness in the past 
and no promise in the future. . . . The world had the 
idle discontented look of the morning after some mad 
holiday; and like rocket-sticks and the singed papers 
from last night’s squibs, the spent jokes of Charles and 
Rochester lay all about and people yawned to look 
at them.” 


And again— 


“It was an age of unbounded extravagance and worldli- 
ness. Material splendor was a grand passion, and next 


to that, indulgence in gross animal pleasure. . . . Gam- 
bling was an almost universal ‘practice. . . . Both sexes 
were given to profanity and drunkenness. . . . Probably 


at no period was the outlook so dark for the moral, 
religious, and social life of England.” 
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Yet that was the time and the world in which John 
Wesley launched Methodism. 

But, it will be objected, the analogy does not hold, for 
we are now speaking of a class superior to emotionalism, 
to the pleas and warnings of the revivalist, and to all 
the tried appeals of orthodoxy. 

Is there, then, no way of appealing to such? Must it 
be admitted that they cannot be convicted of the need of 
any religion whatever—that the liberal church stands as 
impotent before them as the orthodox? 

Before arriving at a definite answer to these questions 
it is necessary to determine first something of the nature 
and function of religion. A recent book by Mr. Everett 
Dean Martin, The Mystery of Religion, will help us to 
obtain some light on the subject. 

He says in one place: 


“Tt is a significant fact that those religious bodies which 
men have tried to ‘reform’ and bring their practices and 
their dogma into harmony with modern thought fail in 
popular support to just the extent that the process of 
modernization is thoroughgoing. The liberal Protestant 
denominations in America, though in one sense they are 
America’s most characteristic contribution to religion, 
show little, if any, increase in strength. The masses 
appear to have little interest in a religion which is 
founded on reason, or in a church which speaks the 
language of to-day. The world to-day is that from 
which religion seeks to escape.” 


Elsewhere he repeats this contention that religion is an 
escape mechanism. But we also find him saying— 


‘Religion is an effort to give to living a meaning.” 
And then he recognizes a realm of ends thus: 


‘Everything becomes but the means tosomeend. All 
things exist for the sake of something else. This is ever 
the life of reason. . . . Religion, however fictitious its 
formule may be, is the recognition of ends. Somehow, 
somewhen, something must exist for its own sake and be 
an end in itself. Somewhere there must be fruition and 
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completeness; this is what in figurative language religion 
is trying to say.’ 
In another place he says— 


‘“‘Whatever else our subject may include, it is a process 
by which men orient themselves in their world.”’ 


We find, then, according to Mr. Martin, that religion is 
a means by which men try to escape from the meanness 
and littleness and sordidness of this world—‘‘To the 
weary it is rest; to the sorrowing, consoiation; to the 
helpless, strength; to the despairing, hope”; it is an 
effort to give life a meaning; it is a recognition of ends; 
and it is a process of orientation. But behold he admits 
that reason also postulates this realm of ends! And 
thus we arrive at a point where reason and religion are 
both guide-posts to the same goal. 

Let it be granted that religion is an escape mechanism, 
and let it be assumed, as I have already indicated, that 
hosts of the unchurched with whose possible fate we 
are dealing, feel no conscious need of religion, does it 
not follow that some of their apparently most assured 
and antithetical actions do proclaim this very need? 
For what else is the meaning of the feverish pursuit of 
pleasure, of the wild scramble for dollars and more 
dollars, of the ceaseless search for excitement, of the 
reversion in dance and music to the days of the wild 
men of the forest? 

Of course, my judgment is only that of one fallible 
observer, but I submit that, just as the conditions in 
the time of Queen Anne proved that however indifferent 
men appeared to be, they quickly enough came to realize 
a need of religion when a Wesley came to call them, so 
to-day these very people of the middle and upper strata 
of American life do prove by their actions that they are 
groping for a something unrecognized, intangible, elusive, 
that will give their lives a .meaning—an escape mecha- 
nism, if you please, but also somewhere a something 
ultimate—a realm of ends. 


14 
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We have assumed that these unchurched have at 
least in a large degree the intellectual conception which 
constitutes one part of that Weltanschauung which will 
adequately orient a man in his world. The other—the 
moral, ethical, social, and spiritual—conception, I con- 
tend, must be supplied through religion; and, while 
Mr. Martin may not so have intended it, his analysis 
sustains that position. 

The barrier, then, between these elements among the 
unchurched on the one side and the liberal church on 
the other, is not insurmountable. There is a need of 
religion, there is a rational basis of appeal, there is an 
opportunity, and there is a call to duty—‘‘ The harvest’ 
is plenteous .. . ”’! 


The facts justify the charge that the liberal church has 


been grossly incompetent and neglectful in the premises. 


4 

Why this charge lies may perhaps be determined if we 
revert to our original question and examine what I 
earlier called the internal factors. 

The first one is lack of unity, for strictly speaking, the 
thing about which I have been writing does not exist. 
There is no liberal church. There are four or five 
different liberal denominations that are closely affiliated 
for certain purposes. But there is no single, formidable, 
united liberal church; and that is liberalism’s first 
internal handicap. 

A second is its general attitude towards the outside 
world—an attitude of self-satisfaction, complacency, and 
near-snobbishness. 

“We have discovered a treasure of great value,’’ most 
liberal churches seem to say, “‘we are willing to share it 
with you if you are worthy and come with proper 
credentials; but we are not sufficiently concerned over 
you to urge you to become one with us in the enjoyment 
of this treasure.” 
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As I write I am thinking of seven services I have at- 
tended in liberal churches during the last nine months. 
In three of these the offerings from the pulpit were 
beautiful, colorless essays read from manuscript. The 
attendance in one case was sixteen, in another, forty, 
and in the third, slightly more. 

To a fourth service I took with me a young college 
student who was eagerly seeking for something sub- 
stantial but rational to lay hold of for his soul’s satis- 
faction. In that case the preacher used no manuscript 
or notes; but he was a little old man, who ended every 
third or fourth sentence with the rising inflection. He 
was talking about good citizenship and the need of 
courage in civic affairs; and yet his whole attitude was 
timidity per. sonified. In words he spoke of fearlessness 
in the defence of social justice. In manner he was a 
question mark—“This is true, is it not?” ‘I’m not 
offending you, am I?”’ ‘‘ You agree, don’t you?” 

When we came away my young friend said, “If that is 
liberalism, give me Billy Sunday. At least he doesn’t 
apologize for what he says.” 

The other two are the exceptions. There was no 
evidence of complacency either in the pews or in the 
pulpits. As I entered I was recognized as a stranger in 
each instance, greeted by two or three men who welcomed 
me and introduced me to others, and in each case I was 
invited to share a pew with some one. My own experi- 
ence was no exception. Other strangers were receiving 
exactly the same treatment. 

In both churches there were a number of men and 
women waiting at the exit after the services, passing out 
literature and inviting strangers to come again. There 
was kindliness, there was cordiality, but what impressed 
me even more was the fact that in these two churches 
the members obviously not only valued their faith for 
themselves but desired to win others to it. 

The preaching in these two churches was altogether 
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different from that described above. It was forceful, 
it was positive, it was cultured, it was fearless. Never- 
theless between the two men who occupy these respective 
pulpits there is a difference as vast as that between them 
and the other four. The one is a mystic. His sermon 
dealt with the things of the spirit. And yet he met the 
test laid down by the author of Painted Windows—he 
preached ‘‘A faith that (would) satisfy the soul of a 
saint without disgusting the intellect of a scholar.” 

The other man is an intellectual, a rationalist, a near- 
materialist. His preaching makes practically no appeal 
to the emotional or the spiritual side of his hearers. 
But he is concrete, incisive, specific, merciless, and abso- 
lutely without fear in his denunciation of orthodoxy and 
its myths, creeds, and dogmas. 

It is hardly necessary to add that both these men spoke 
to crowded churches. And in their success they and 
their congregations evidence, by contrast, what is the 
final great shortcoming of the liberal church as a whole, 
namely, its lack of the evangelistic spirit. Truth is 
mighty, but it will not prevail unless it has advocates 
who in season and out of season defend it and proclaim it 
with the fervor of a Paul, the zeal of a Wesley, the devo- 
tion of a Priestley, the fearlessness of a Luther, and the 
self-sacrifice of a Hus. 

Mr. H. L. Menken, that masterly wielder of a caustic 
pen, called recently for a new Colonel Ingersoll to break 
the idols of present-day superstition. Well, liberalism 
does need its Ingersoll, and it needs many of him. But 
they need to be super-Ingersolls, men who to his elo- 
quence and audacity and iconoclasm add that higher 
outlook, that spirituality, which alone give to the 
advocacy of truth its fulness and its permanent value. 
Whereas his Weltanschauung was as defective on the 
spiritual side as is that of present-day orthodoxy on the 
intellectual, theirs must be rounded, full and complete. 

The liberal church needs prophets. 
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One of the leading Fundamentalists when asked 
recently how that movement started, answered simply 
but with assurance, ‘“‘God laid his hands on certain men.” 

Where are the preachers of liberal religion who have a 
similar faith? 

And then it needs to fight. It needs to enter upon a 
unified, aggressive, militant campaign. It must throw 
off some of its dignity, its complacency, its lethargy. 
It must educate, enlighten, convict, convert. It must 
dedicate itself, pulpit and pew, to war against narrow- 
ness, ignorance, prejudice, superstition, wrong, injustice, 
materialism, and unrighteousness. It must consecrate 
itself for service and sacrifice. It must believe and 
dare! 

At present I regret to conclude, its prospect is not one 
whit more hopeful than that of its orthodox adversary. 
If it is to prevail and give to the world that rational, 
universal religion of which it claims to be the custodian, 
it must find its prophets and under their leadership 
proclaim its faith in the dauntless spirit of the heretics 
and martyrs of other days. 


SWARTHMORE, Pa, 








Vi 
THE LASTING ARMISTICE—CHRISTIANITY 
J. F. KAUFFMAN 


Armistice Day marks the climax of the greatest 
catastrophe in the world’s history. That catastrophe 
was momentous because 


Ist. Money and Material were expended in lavish 
abundance. 

2d. The greatest number of lives ever involved in a 
single issue were drawn directly or indirectly 
into that whirlpool. 

3d. It was great in ideal. Early in that struggle the 

issue was clearly defined by England’s great 
War Premier when he said ‘This is a war 
between Autocracy and Democracy.” It was 
a fight to see whether people are qualified to 
select their own leaders who shall reflect the 
will of the majority or whether the will of 
one or a few shall be imposed upon the many. 
There are those to-day who believe that the 
rank and file of mankind are unable to decide 
the course of their own destiny. I say to 
those: If democracy is a failure then every 
type of government devised by man is a 
failure. The idea of a kingdom, the idea of 
an empire have failed. If democracy fails 
then all Governments fail. It was the ideal 
that democracy must live; that it must have 
a new life and a new power that inspired 
those who gave up their homes, their hopes 
and their lives. Are we who live to forget 
their sacrifice? - 
200 
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Possibly it is true that man is incapable of ruling 
himself. If he is then no other man should have that 
power. The power then must be beyond man and to 
that Power alone should man bow. 

The day of November 11, 1918, dawned with clouds 
overcasting the heavens—a phenomenon which oft 
portends a day of beauty. The stillness of the night 
was broken by a thunderous bombardment. It seemed 
that a new life was being injected into a dying war. 
As the sun was nearing his meridian a profound silence 
fell upon the tumultuous scene—a silence that heralded 
ahope. Within the hour one of our own planes dropped 
us day-old newspapers which told us that the Kaiser had 
disgracefully fled from the country which he had so 
grossly misled. Then we knew the war was over. Then 
a shout of the most real joy I have ever beheld rent the 
air. For each knew that the thing for which he had 
fought and for which his mother had prayed, had become 
a reality. The war was over. As that memorable day 
neared its close, the clouds again gathered upon the 
horizon, portending the muddle the diplomats were to 
make of the victory bought at such a sacrificial price. 
Each treaty has had in it the germ of the succeeding 
war, be it a mortal or moral conflict. Unless wise in- 
telligence be used in a just modification of the Versailles 
document we might as well begin now to prepare for 
the next war. No sooner had the guns been silenced 
than the great need which held the Allies together dis- 
appeared. Each nation then asserted its own pet, 
selfish, materialistic desire. The common ideal of a 
general welfare was lost. 

The course of history is marked by the rise and fall of 
nations. For an age a people may occupy the forefront 
of the stage of the drama of the world’s civilization, but 
slowly and surely time, which has borne that race to the 
pinnacle of its greatness bears it into the historic reser- 
voirs of oblivion. Egypt first brought the stream of 
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history to light on the fertile banks of the Nile and 
caused them to bloom with a verdure of human develop- 
ment. Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia in turn seized 
the scepter of dominance from Egypt and each other. 
They too passed into decay. The rugged hills of the 
brilliant Hellenes bore the most extraordinary fruits of 
civilization that Ancient History records. The per- 
fection of art and literature which the Greeks attained 
remains as the model and standard of classic achieve- 
ment. The crown which they so proudly wore was 
wrested from them by the more virile Romans. Rome 
carried the development of organization and law to a 
higher degree than that produced by the skill of all 
peoples before her. Rome, the once proud mistress of 
the world, went to pieces before the repeated attacks of 
the more youthful Teutons assailing her from the north. 
The wealth and luster that were once Rome’s, became in 
part the heritage of Spain. Soon the greed for gold 
mastered the nobler passions of her people and Spain 
was removed from the rdéle of leadership by the English 
in the defeat of her formidable Armada. In the recent 
decade, the proud and stubborn English have grudgingly 
shared the stardom of the great human drama with 
America. In the light of world history, what is the 
end of America? 

Each dominant nation has, for a time, lived in the 
noonday of her glory and with the passing of meteoric 
splendor has gone into a state of diminishing power. 
Various causes are assigned for the rise and fall of 
nations. To many, war seems to be the prime factor in 
determining the end of a people’s greatness. War makes 
nations and it breaks them. Through the successful 
termination of her many successive wars in which she 
engaged, Rome attained her mighty sway with the 
vitiation of her legions, and she became an easy prey for 
the brave barbarians on her north. Into their hands the 
Eternal City fell. Through the victorious conclusions of 
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her several wars in which she engaged in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, Germany attained a unity and 
an important place in the family of nations. In seeking 
for a larger sphere through the might of force she lost 
her esteem among the nations and became a helpless 
football to be kicked about at the will of her conquerors. 
Wars have truly made nations and they have as as- 
suredly broken them. 

Another factor in the weakening and degeneration of a 
people is their disregard and violation of natural or 
biologic laws. The diseased and unfit reproduce them- 
selves in greater numbers than the well and the fit. 
When a state makes war it is the strong and the sound 
youth of the country that are selected to go forth to battle 
to find, it may be perchance, an unmarked grave or it 
may be to return home maimed and broken for life. 
The weaker remain at home and become the progenitors 
of the next generation. The lack of social purity 
springing from the diversion of the divine natural laws 
into divorce and sexual debauchery is indeed an im- 
portant factor in the decay of a nation. 

Wealth, too, has its influence in marking the end of a 
people’s leadership. Wealth may be a power for good 
or it may be a means for evil. Excessive wealth in the 
hands of a few is attended with poverty for many. A 
poet has expressed this danger in these words 


Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


When a people makes its god a god of gold, its glory is 
but a tinsel show and its greatness but a hollow sham. 
When Egypt became wealthy and forgot to fear her 
gods she became an easy prey for Assyria and Babylonia. 
When these lands became rich and lost their sense of 
religion, Persia became their lord. When Persia amassed 
the wealth of the world and forgot her gods, the Hellenes 
in their small numbers defeated the Persian hordes. 
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When the Greeks reclining in idle ease and rich luxury, 
forgot the worship of their gods and the sanctity of 
their temples, Rome became mistress of the world. 
When Rome had accumulated the wealth of the world 
and neglected the temples of her gods, her Empire went 
to pieces. When Spain became the idolator of gold, 
she fell before the yet unconquered Anglo-Saxons. Dare 
America let the dollar symbol become her god? 

War, disregard of biologic law and excessive wealth, 
may all be factors in determining the end of a nation, 
but deeper than these lie spiritual forces which are the 
real cause. It is the ill-will a people feels toward another, 
the racial hates glorified into racial integrity and the 
lying deceits of diplomacy that cause wars and determine 
anation’send. _IIl-will, that demonic bias of mind which 
perverts every pure purpose and ennobling desire, is 
the real basic cause. The spirit of a man who can only 
feel jealous in another’s prosperity or glad in his mis- 
fortune is evil to the very depth of his being. From 
such a well of feeling only evil can spring. He whose 
will is ill is truly evil. Hate, that green-eyed monster, 
which feeds upon its own selfishness, and finally con- 
sumes itself, when fanned into burning racial and tribal 
jealousies, easily leads to war. Through the smooth 
shamming lies and deceits of diplomats these racial 
prejudices and hates are so distorted that the helpless 
followers of the unscrupulous are led into the bloody 
conflict of nations. These perverted spiritual principles, 
ill-will, hate or selfishness and the lie are the real causes 
of war and the downfall of nations. If America follows 
the same principles of living that other nations have 
followed the end must be the same for our own land as 
that which came to the other preceding dominant 
nations. Science establishes no truer law than that 
under similar conditions like causes must produce the 
same results. At a time when the world turned hungry 
mouths and starving minds to our land for help and 
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thought, what did we give it? True, we gave it a cargo 
or two of food and the Dawes plan of reparations. 
Material values, all—but upon the great plan evolved 
by our own leadership to end war, we turned a cold 
shoulder. The League of Nations may have faults but 
the sublime idea in it to end war merits the help of every 
civilized nation. Another war of the propensities which 
may be added to it in the way of hellish machines and 
contrivances may end civilization itself. 

Every age has had its isms, cults and creeds which 
pretend to be the way of life. At all times have there 
been strange and false gods to lead men astray. Amid 
the confusion of it all I turn to the sublime character of 
all history, Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God, to find 
the only way of salvation for man and the nations. It 
was he who said ‘‘I am the Way, the Truth and the 
Light.”” The brilliant H. G. Wells has remarked that 
civilization is a race between education and catastrophe. 
That statement I wish to qualify by saying that civiliza- 
tion is a race between catastrophe and Christian edu- 
cation. Education, enlightenment is vitally necessary, 
but that intelligence must be focussed on the power 
beyond man—divine wisdom. Education in itself, as 
money in itself, may be used for good or evil. If edu- 
cation is desired only for a selfish, material advancement 
it may bring, as it has many, the so-called educated to 
the prison or gallows. No, we must say again of Christ 
as Peter said to Jesus in the flesh ‘‘Thou hast the Words 
of Eternal Life.’’ It is only in his teaching that men 
can find a way out of war to lasting peace. In Christi- 
anity I find three sublime principles that lead to life. 


Ist. The idea of Good Will. 
2d. The idea of Love. 
3d. The idea of the Spirit of Truth. 
In the beautiful story of Luke describing the birth of 
Jesus we are told the angels sang a hymn of praise, 
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celebrating the advent of the Savior on earth and pro- 
claiming ‘‘ Peace on Earth, Good-Will to Men.” Before 
the Son of Man appeared in the world, the world was 
prepared for him by the reign of peace under Augustus 
Cesar. At this time God sent his son into the world to 
save it. That is the will of God, that the world shall 
be saved and that its salvation shall be through Jesus 
Christ. The idea of good-will is the prerequisite and 
basic condition in that salvation. The life of Jesus was 
one complete paean of love. No character in all the 
world’s history taught in such vivid terms the idea of 
love. He not only taught it but he lived it. Just 
before his death he told his disciples that it was expedient 
for him to go away that the Holy Comforter might come, 
even the Spirit of Truth. That was his parting bequest 
to humanity. His birth gives us the idea of Good-Will, 
His life the idea of Love and His death the idea of the 
spirit of Truth. Here is a Trinity of Idea—a three- 
foldness of the spirit of life. The trinity of the theo- 
logians is God, Christ and the Holy Ghost. The essence 
of God is his will, of Christ his love and of the Holy 
Ghost, the spirit of Truth. 

Idealism seems to bein disrepute to-day. Materialism, 
modern materialism, is the rampant and raging madness 
of present-day thinking. There are those who feel that 
matter is the important thing, something to eat, some- 
thing to wear, something to enjoy and life for them is 
complete. These make the dollar the great god by 
which to attain those coveted prizes. Yet the Master 
said, ‘‘Take no thought of what you shall eat or what 
you shall wear, for the life is more than meat and the 
body is more than raiment.’’ The material has its 
importance. It is the means by which the ideal may 
be expressed. When the spirit is dominant over the 
body, the idea master over matter and dollars turned 
into human values, a true conception of these conflicting 
ideas is conceived. Does any one doubt this? Tell me: 
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Can you explain the nature of matter itself? Is it a 
bundle of indestructible energy? or is it so much nothing? 
Again, can you conceive how this vast universe which 
stretches beyond the farthest limits which the most 
powerful telescope can pierce, was made? Was it all 
created by matter alone? Can you explain how the 
germ of life is implanted in the tiniest unicellular animal? 
The scientist can tell us accurately what percentage of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, etc., is contained in 
protoplasm, but can he by assembling them in their 
proper proportions pass a spark through his mixture and 
make the mass a living thing? We still must believe 
that it was the breath of God which breathed life into 
the first living thing and that it is his divine wisdom 
which is enlightening the world through all the ages. 
The life of God has been most completely revealed to 
man through the life of Christ. It is therefore to his 
words and life that we must turn for the best under- 
standing of life. 

What is a good thing has been asked in every age. 
The Greeks answered it by saying that that which 
gratified the senses most completely was truly the good 
thing. In harmony with that conception they developed 
an art and a literature which were the most perfect in 
form and expression the world had ever seen. Their 
statuary is the embodiment of form that is still the 
standard of comparison. Their literature in the dra- 
matic, poetical and oratorical has never been excelled in 
its sensuous beauty. The crudest expression of their 
philosophy is that time worn phrase ‘“‘Eat, drink and be 
merry, for tomorrow you die.’’ To those who can only 
understand the things which appeal to the senses, that 
must be the guiding principle of their lives. The 
Romans thought a thing to be good must be useful. 
They accordingly built large cities with colosseums and 
enduring highways tying together their vast expanse of 
domain. To control their empire they developed an 
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organization and system of law which too are still the 
standards of their kind. During the middle ages the 
scholastics and church fathers evolved a system of 
thinking which said that a man to be good must do his 
duty. In our modern age the great Teutonic thinkers 
expressed the idea that perfection of personality ex- 
pressed the summum bonum. All four of these ideas, 
sensuous beauty, usefulness, duty, and the development 
of personality have their place in the complete life of 
the individual. For a man to be good he must be more 
than beautiful in form, be more than useful, do more than 
his duty, and have regard for more than his own person. 
That which determines the course of his action and life 
must be good. His will must be good. There is no 
idea of good which good-will does not embrace. It is the 
will behind the act which makes it good or evil. Good- 
will is in reality an openmindedness toward all things and 
all persons. It is the opposite of ill-will, prejudice and 
that bias of life which if let run its own course, leads to 
debasement and eventual destruction. As God is a 
word derived from good so good-will is God’s will. That 
is the basic conception of Jesus. The first recorded 
words we have spoken by him are ‘‘Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business.’’ The idea that 
God’s will must be supreme in life is woven completely 
through the soul of Jesus. It reached its fullest ex- 
pression in the hour of severest suffering when the shadow 
of the Cross was casting its lowering gloom upon him, when 
he prayed that the bitter cup of death at the hands of 
those for whom he had lived might pass from him. 
Nevertheless he said ‘‘ Not my will but thy will be done.” 
That is the first great idea the Christian must embrace. 
God’s will will be done. He who makes God’s will his 
will has the true good-will. 

There is no word more used and abused than the word 
love. There is no better standard by which to measure 
the quality of a man than by his conception of love. 
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In the Greek language there are three distinct words to 
express the varying ideas of love. The Greek could 
use the word that expressed the kind of love he had in 
mind. In our language it is for the hearer to inter pret 
the kind of love he has in mind. The first kind of love 
the Greek thought of was the sensuous attraction be- 
tween the male and female. In expressing this idea he 
used gpaya. The second word the Greek writer had 
to use was ¢giAéw. He used this in speaking of the 
attraction between a friend and another. In his rever- 
ence and devotion to his gods he used adyardw. The full 
and complete meaning of love is the physical, friendly 
and reverential attraction that exists between one being 
and another. 

When the brilliant young lawyer, skilled in the statutes 
and commands of the Jewish law, came to Jesus and 
asked him what is the great commandment, the Master 
turned to him and said ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy mind, with all thy 
soul and with all thy strength. This is the first and 
great Commandment. The second is like unto it: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” 
The lawyer was answered. Love is the fulfilling of the 
law. When the law of love reigns completely, no other 
law will be required. 

Christianity has been called the religion of Love. The 
Mohammedan and the Christian religions are the two 
conflicting religions of Western civilization. When one 
thinks of the former, he thinks of the scimitar; of the 
latter, of the blessing of the little children; of the former 
of the harem, of the latter, of the woman who was told 
she was not condemned—‘‘Go and sin no more’’; of the 
former of sensuous beauty, and voluptuous dancing, of 
the latter, of the healing the sick and bringing sight to 
the blind; of the former, of Mohammed’s arrogance to 
Allah when he bade the mountain to come unto him, of 
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the latter, of Christ’s love for man when he said ‘‘Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and [| 
will give you rest.”” Which is the true one? Mo- 
hammedism is founded on the principle of fight or selfish 
existence; Christianity on Love or the welfare of others. 

Science establishes the validity of two important 
biologic laws. The first desire of everything living is 
the struggle for the existence of self, and the second, of 
no less importance, is the instinct to preserve the life 
of others or the group. Christianity is founded upon 
the latter or the higher principle and is therefore the 
true one. What is Love? It is simply the desire for 
the welfare of others equally with our own. That was 
the dominant principle of Jesus’ life. He loved his weak 
and erring fellowmen so much that he lived and gave 
his life for them. No sterner test of a man’s love can 
be had than that he laid down his life for his friend. He 
gave his life that men might know and follow the way of 
life. To care for others so much that that one’s life is 
more dear than his own is Love at its fullest. 

The last and final principle that Jesus taught his 
disciples was the Spirit of Truth. He told his disciples 
that if he would go away he would send the Holy Com- 
forter, the Great Strengthener of Life. The Holy 
Comforter, he said, is the Spirit of Truth. Of all the 
hard words in the language to define, truth is the hardest. 
Pilate asked the Master ‘‘What is Truth?” and waited 
not for an answer. In his worldly wisdom he thought a 
reply was impossible. Had he stayed perhaps the great 
Teacher would have given us a definition of truth. 

In the sub-dividing of matter, one comes ultimately to 
the atom. There the human intelligence is baffled. In 
the resolution of musical tones, one comes at last to the 
fundamental or simple tones. These in their simplicity 
admit of no further resolution. So in thinking, when 
one considers the idea of truth, his imagination and 
power of conception fail him. Honesty; virtue, in- 
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tegrity, right are all characteristics of truth, but none 
is truth. 

It is the power of the spirit of truth that compels the 
astronomer to spend the long night hours searching with 
his telescope the heavens, plotting the paths of the 
stars and discovering yet greater vastness of the Infinite. 
It is for the spirit of truth that men devote their lives 
to discover the cause and remedy of some subtle disease. 
It is for the spirit of truth that men will sacrifice the 
things more dear than life itself that they may remain 
true to themselves and their God. Truth is the great 
goal of human thought. It is the power which frees 
man from the enslavement of prejudice, of superstition, 
of the vain repetition of out-worn creeds. It is the power 
that frees man from himself and brings him to the 
Father of all truth. Immortality, the final hope of 
mankind is through the doorway of freedom, a freedom 
from the gross material, a freedom from selfishness and 
a freedom from the lie. 

The life and character of Jesus surmounts all others in 
teaching and living the principles of good-will, love and 
truth. Jesus Christ is the great teacher and master of 
all time because he taught and lived the best that has 
been given man. The bright, burning light, lit by the 
will of God, dominated his whole life. No character 
reveals a life of such perfect love as his proved. Yes, 
mothers have given their all for their children, have 
clung to them while they were in ignominious disgrace 
but only a divine love can say in the bitter pangs of 
death ‘‘Father, forgive them for they know not what 
they do.” To stand by the truth his soul had spoken 
when even a small lie would have saved him, demanded 
a divine son of truth. Christ’s birth was a token of 
God’s good-will to earth, his life a way of love, and his 
death a sacrifice to the truth to which his soul and life 
were dedicated. Christ is the way of free salvation 


to God. 
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The symbolism of the Cross is singularly significant. 
It marks the end of the physical life of the greatest 
teacher of life mankind has ever been given. Let that 
sign of the cross ever remind you of the life of good-will, 
love and truth He lived who gave his life upon it. That 
way of life is the highway that leads to the lasting 
Armistice of which Christ is the great Captain. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG, PA. 




















VII 
THE AIM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ALBERT G. PETERS, B.D. 


When at last the great guns of the world war were 
hushed and the world breathed a sigh of relief, a great 
Oxford scholar asked all mankind a question. To 
England, France, America, Sweden, China, and Japan, 
he put the same query, ‘‘What is the leading interest in 
your country?” The reply was startlingly unanimous, 
and was expressed in one word, ‘‘education.”” When he 
varied the question and asked, ‘‘What have you learned 
from the war?”’ the answer was equally unanimous and 
emphatic, ‘‘We have learned our need of education.” 

On account of this universal interest in education, 
men are asking anew, ‘‘What is education?” For the 
treatment of our theme, ‘‘The aim of Religious Edu- 
cation,” a clear conception of education is essential. 
An inquiry into the meaning of education is therefore 
a prerequisite for the consideration of what the aim of 
religious education is, some of the prevailing conditions 
that challenge us to strive to realize it, the chief factors 
which will enable us to attain it, and some ideas and 
principles that must be taught. In brief, the aim, the 
why, the how, and the what of religious education are 
to be taken up in turn after education is defined. 


I. THE MEANING OF EDUCATION 


Mathew Arnold! defined culture (and by culture he 
meant the enlightenment and discipline attained by 
mental and moral development) as ‘‘familiarity with the 
best that has ever been done or thought or said.” Man 
must master the facts about this world house in which he 


1 Culture and Anarchy. ‘ne 
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lives. He must study the floor of the house (geology), 
the ceiling (astronomy), the furnishings and adornment 
(botany, agriculture, horticulture, art, etc.), and the 
tools such as water, wind, air, fire, and steam which he 
can use. Education is the attainment of knowledge, 
but it is more than the mere opening of the soul’s window 
to let the light in. If knowledge were all we possessed, 
we would still cry out with the dying Goethe, ‘‘ More 
light, more light!”” It satisfies not. Had Arnold added 
“together with the full power to enjoy and to use such 
knowledge,” he would have come a long step nearer to 
what education really is. 

Butler ? says, ‘‘Education must mean the gradual ad- 
justment to the spiritual possessions of the race.””’ This 
is an improvement upon the former definition in that it 
is based upon the doctrine of evolution and the sig- 
nificancy of infancy. Evolution has taught us that our 
physical, mental, moral, and religious life is a gradual 
growth or development. Man’s education starts in the 
cradle and who knows when and where it ends? John 
Fiske has shown us that any creature’s place in the scale 
of creation depends upon the length of the period between 
infancy and maturity. The sand fly is born at sunrise, 
matures at noonday, and dies at sunset. A robin matures 
in forty days; an eagle, in a single summer, but man’s 
body, in twenty-five years; his mind, in seventy; his 
soul, in the unfathomable future of eternity. The lower 
the creature, the more the offspring is like the adult. 
The honey-bee constructs his six-sided cell without going 
to school; so does the young spider weave his first 
silken thread. But the child can not. He must be 
taught. Man is ‘“‘one who learns.” Education there- 
fore must start with the child,—with his plane of develop- 
ment, with his need, with his power to adjust himself to 
his environment. There must be an adjustment to the 
scientific, the literary, the esthetic, the institutional, and 


2 The Meaning of Education. 
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the religious inheritance of the race. Butler’s contri- 
bution to educational thought was worth while. 

Upon it Compayre * improves by saying, ‘‘ Education 
is the sum of reflective efforts by which we aid nature in 
the development of the physical, intellectual, and moral 
faculties of man, in view of his perfection, his happiness, 
and his social destination.”” To Butler’s view this adds 
the Hegelian idealism and his principle of self-activity 
and the Spencerian doctrine of evolution and his principle 
of reflective thought. Education must have an aim that 
is high. Adjustment to environment must be by inter- 
action. The self is an active principle, and education 
an evolutionary process. This view lacks the emphasis 
placed upon the modern ideal of social welfare which 
says that ‘‘The individual exists for the benefit of 
society.” 4 

An exponent of this theory is Coe.5 To him education 
is ‘‘The control of social phenomena for the purpose of 
giving a set to minds in order to social efficiency.”’ Social 
welfare is the aim of all education. By it the value of 
the individual as such and his eternal destiny are 
minimized. In accordance with this theory, education 
must regulate the social attitudes and outlook of children 
with reference to their fellows, the accumulated treasures 
of society, and social organizations. It must assist the 
child in selecting his occupation and in becoming skillful 
in it. For the sake of society’s preservation and im- 
provement, it must aim at a progressive reconstruction 
of society. All this is to be achieved by processes of 
social interaction. Since only social experience can 
socialize others, much importance is placed upon the 
teacher’s conduct, character and ideals. All that is 
taught must continually introduce the pupils to com- 
munity life and function in it. To accomplish ® all 


3“Lectures on Pedagogy.” 

‘Gertrude Bergman, The Aim of Education. 

5 George Albert Coe, A Social Theory of Education. 
6 Dewey, My Pedagogical Creed, 
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this in the modern school, the test of fruitfulness is to 
be applied to whatever is to have any claim to a place 
in the curriculum, the child must continually be intro- 
duced to subject matter fitted to his own experience, 
each piece of subject matter must be approached through 
the social motive, and the old separation between living 
and preparing to live must be abandoned. This ideal 
embraces most of what is really valuable in other theories 
but over-emphasizes society as the goal of every endeavor. 

A definition of education, given recently by an educator 
in Philadelphia, expresses still more adequately the 
highest conception of the meaning of education. ‘‘Edu- 
cation is the means by which you achieve souls worthy 
of being creators of a new world.””” The individual is of 
infinite worth. His character, his happiness, and his 
- destiny must be regarded as of first importance. The 
perfected individual is essential to the creation of a 
perfect society. What the individual is must be con- 
tinually put to use for the making of society. Edu- 
cation is the development of the whole man for the whole 
world. The world must be recreated by a continual 
process of reconstruction, which can be done rightly by 
the man who is made whole for his own and for God’s 
sake, in order that he may be properly fitted to give 
himself for the world’s sake. Too many imperfect men 
are trying to make the world like themselves. That is 
the reason that the world is not better than it is. In our 
day there is social service and social service. Only the 
social service done by the whole man counts for the good 
of the whole world. 


II. THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO RELIGION 


If this is education, then, the term ‘Religious Edu- 
cation”’ would seem to be superfluous. This is just 
what it ought to be. Too long have men been talking 


7 Dr. Lucy M. T. Wilson in her address to the graduates of the South 
Philadelphia High School. 
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about religion and morality, religion and education, 
Roger Babson unwisely gave to his excellent book the 
title, Religion and Business. Peré Hyacinth used to say 
“France was caught between a morality independent of 
religion and a religion independent of morality,” and 
many an unsophiscated modern youth seeks an education 
during week days and religion on Sundays. Religion 
can not thus be separated from either business, or 
morality or education. Religion is the life of God in 
the soul of man. Religion is the love of God in the 
individual and in society. It is humanity’s reaction to 
the love of God and pervades everything. It is not a 
separate entity. We should therefore speak about 
religion in business, in morality, in education. Edu- 
cation and religion can only be separated in theory by 
man’s mind, and in practise by a contortion of reality. 
In aim the two are essentially the same. 

As a result of the misunderstanding of the aim and 
scope of education, its religious element has been crowded 
out. Educational institutions of the immediate past 
have failed to cultivate the soul. The schools have not 
made the consciousness of God vivid and imperative to 
the average pupil, and the love of God, which leads men 
to trust, hope, and obedience, is lacking. Several 
causes have been instrumental in bringing about this 
condition. The modern “secular” state, in which 
religion is voluntary and in which there is no taxation for 
religious purposes, has come into being. The United 
States isanexample. In this country the state educates. 
The Church and state are separate. There is no proper 
cooperation between the church and the state in the 
prosecution of the common task of education, and 
religious instruction is crowded out. Furthermore, the 
clash between the various denominations in this country 
has made it next to impossible for the state to conduct 
religious instruction because it wanted to, and had to 
remain, neutral. Nor has it been possible anywhere to 
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maintain in law the difference between religion and 
sectarian religion, where no state religion exists. The 
state has to educate its subjects in order to have an 
intelligent electorate and rightly to defend and guarantee 
personal liberty, but thus far it has not been compelled 
to teach religion. ; 

As a consequence of all this our country, like others, 
has failed in putting into practise the best educational 
theory. The Greeks and the Latins taught the Trivium; 
the schoolmen, the Quadrivium; moderns, many other 
branches, to develop the mind. But the mind is not 
the whole man. Therefore, the cry arose, ‘‘Put the 
whole boy to school.’”” Then, manual training was intro- 
duced; gymnasiums were built; playgrounds were 
established; and now credits are given for cleaning the 
teeth, combing the hair, and doing the chores at home. 
Still the whole boy has not been put to school and the 
school cannot produce the whole man. Man is a soul. 
Not only his body and his mind but that which in essence 
constitutes him must be developed. This ideal Jesus 
had in mind when he said, ‘Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

The shortcomings of this educational practise and of 
the attempt at separating religion from education are 
evident. The training of the body only produces only 
a Samson and a Demsey. Mental training added to 
physical development is still one-sided. When safes were 
first invented only a few men had been trained to open 
them. Owners would send for such wise men whenever 
they wanted their safes opened but soon these men 
began to open safes without the owners’ permission and 
worked evil. The destruction which Germany wrought 
in the Great war is but one illustration of scientific 
knowledge left to itself. The religious element is needed 
to cement society together and to make all other phases 
of life possible. Our education of to-day is like the 
firemen’s hose when it fails to measure up to throwing 
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water at a required distance. It does not reach. It 
produces men similar to the life preservers of the General 
Slocum. When this vessel sank in the Hudson a few 
years ago it was discovered that its life preservers were 
filled with dirt instead of cork. What is needed first is 
character. Youth needs great motives, strong faith, 
and abiding principles as well as knowledge to become 
genuine. 


III. THe Am oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The lack of all-inclusiveness in our conception of 
education has also been responsible for the coinage of 
the term “Religious Education.” In the minds of our 
first American educators, religion was included in edu- 
cation. The church and state labored together for the 
building up of the individual. Since, in these latter days 
religion has been crowded out of our educational system, 
religionists and educationalists have attempted to remedy 
the defect by emphasizing the so-called Religious 
Education. 

The aim of modern Religious Education is more 
inclusive than the history of the Church reveals it to 
have been in the past. Of old, men assumed that a 
complete revelation had been handed down to men by 
God, and that this was all a child ought to know and be 
instructed in.® The Church also assumed the réle of the 
authoritative expositor and administrator of a complete 
revelation which it made known to children for the 
purpose of preparing them for church membership. 
Religious leaders have also taken for granted man’s 
depravity and lostness and have provided religious 
instruction in order to save the soul here and hereafter. 
Idealism has stressed the unfolding of the child’s ca- 
pacities. Individualism has been satisfied with the 
production of character in the pupil. Religious Edu- 


8 Education the Bulwark of the State, Hillis. 
® Origin and Expansion of the Sunday School, Trumbull. 
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cation should aim to accomplish what is worthy of perma- 
nence in all of these conceptions but it must do more. 

Coe has stated the aim as ‘‘growth of the young toward 
and into active and efficient devotion to the democracy 
of God and happy self-realization therein.” !° By using 
these terms he has given us what agrees with ‘the 
development of the whole man for the whole world.”’ 
“Growth’”’ means the continuous development. ‘“‘Ac- 
tive” allows room for continuous self-activity on the 
part of man’s will powers, and ‘‘devotion”’ takes it for 
granted that man’s love for man and God is never static. 
The democracy of God is nothing else than what Jesus 
meant by His kingdom. Jesus came to build up his 
kingdom by new-born and developed souls. This is the 
whole aim and purpose of the Church. Any congregation 
that exists for any other purpose could be well spared. 
This democracy of God consists of all persons that are 
educated in their entirety, and this means that they are 
trained towards Christ and the right. ‘‘Happy self- 
realization’’ means that in having such a goal for the 
individual life as well as for society at large, the individual 
will lose his selfishness and will gain the life of joy, hope, 
and faith. 

Religious education, like education in general, should 
aim at ‘‘achieving souls worthy of being creators of a 
new world.’”’ The emphasis should not all be placed on 
social welfare as such, but on social welfare produced 
by ideal character. It must strive to grow ideal char- 
acter and ability for cooperation with the Divine in His 
efforts in behalf of humanity. When such character 
exists eternity wi:l smile upon the individual and the 
Church, the state, the political, the institutional, the 
industrial, and every other phase of life will be permeated 
with the spirit and with the principles of Jesus, the 
Master Teacher and the lover of mankind. This, and 
this alone, will save our modern world. 


10 A Social Theory of Education. 
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IV. THe Way oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


That there is abundant need for the putting forth of 
every effort to realize this is almost as patent as the 
universal realization of the need of education. Our great 
leaders in the state and in the Church have realized this. 
Lloyd George recently said, ‘‘The people of England and 
America need to subjugate themselves to prayer and 
fasting.” The President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States said, ‘‘ American business needs the 
infusion of Christian teaching and practise.’’ In his book 
already referred to, Roger Babson writes, ‘‘ The need of the 
hour is not more legislation. The need of the hour is more 
religion.” At a meeting of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, held in 1922, the president, after stating his 
conviction that American business was suffering from lack 
of religious principles, called a minister to offer prayer for 
the first time in the history of that organization. Follow- 
ing the prayer by Dr. Russel Conwell, a dozen men arose 
to make the motion that opening with prayer be made a 
permanent practise. Upon the same occasion Senator 
George Wharton Pepper said, ‘‘What America most 
needs, in business and out of it, is morals and religion.” 
Churchmen everywhere have also been sounding this 
note. 

The most obvious evidence of this need is the moral 
and religious bankruptcy of our world. Over our land, 
in particular, a wave of crime has spread. In 1916, 
London had nine murders, while Chicago, with one third 
of that population had 105. In 1921, New York and 
Chicago had six times as many murders as London. 
In the same year Philadelphia had 281, while Glasgow, 
a city of almost the same size, had 38. Cleveland is 
one tenth the size of London but has ten times as many 
murders. Chicago has one homicide for every day. 
American cities have from five to six times as many 
assaults and burglaries as cities in England, Wales and 
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Scotland. The extent and amount of crime has become 
alarming. 

Furthermore, there is a lack of punishment meted out 
to such offenders against humanity. In Chicago last 
summer a man was acquited of murder by a jury because 
he had been drunk when he committed the crime. Out 
of 679 homicide cases in New York City in 1922 only 
130 went to the grand jury, and only one out of every 
seventy-nine was convicted and executed." In common 
experience with courts and lawyers, the average man 
feels that both strive too much for money and neglect 
justice. Politics has interfered too much not only with 
the courts of justice, but also with governmental ad- 
ministration and legislative efficiency and promptness. 
The religious sense and the might of right have been too 
readily allowed to pass out of practical life. In 1868 a 
group of Indians from the so-called far West visited 
Washington and were invited to attend a session of 
Congress. While seated on the gallery their chief arose 
and inquired what the secret of the white man’s progress 
was. General Howard, sitting beside the presiding 
officer, quickly arose, took a Bible in his hand, and lifted 
it high, saying, ‘‘This is the white man’s medicine.” 
His saying is as true now as it was then. We need more 
of the Bible. We need Religious Education. 

The safeguarding of democracy demands religious 
education. The strength of the mass depends upon the 
particles that make it up. A storage battery in an auto- 
mobile is only strong when every cell in every plate is 
charged with electricity. Whenever a nation or a world 
would have anything as its plan or program it must be 
ingrained in every one of its citizens. Sectarian edu- 
cation will foster sects, division, and strife. A liberal 
Religious Education will promote unity and strength, will 
provide the leaven for the leavening of the whole lump, 
and bind the different elements of society together. 


11 Religious Education, Cadman. 
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The most important factor of every future democracy 
is the child of to-day. The child must be fitted for 
democracy and the democratic world must be kept safe 
for the child to dwell in and to be developed in. For 
these things religion is as necessary as sugar is to an 
amoeba. Let an amceba be at one end of a drop of water 
under your microscope and a crystal of sugar at the other 
end, and keep the two separated; then, the amceba will 
die. But permit that mouthless, limbless, eyeless, 
noseless, tongueless little creature to go to the sugar, 
and it will take the sugar into itself for the preservation 
of its life. What sugar is to the ameeba, what fertility 
is to the egg, that religious education is to democracy 
and the growing child.” 

Religious education is also needed for the sake of the 
Church. Ejighty-three out of every one hundred members 
come into the Church through the Church School. 
Twenty-five times as many youths come into the Church 
as adults. Youth is the seed corn of the Church. When 
the Pilgrim Fathers, during the second winter of their 
stay on our shores, began to suffer for lack of corn, no 
family would eat all that was in store. Rather would 
they die than not have seed on hand for a future harvest. 
The Church must take care of its seed corn. She is 
dependent for her very life upon the religious training of 
youth. The Church has not sufficiently realized this 
fact. She has not given sufficient time to the work. 
Thirty minutes per week is not enough. She has in- 
vested only two per cent. of all her income for this 
purpose. She has woefully lacked in equipment. Her 
teachers also have frequently lacked a knowledge of the 
principles of teaching. She must be up and doing. 

What the Church needs is a qualitative improvement 
of her membership. She is burdened with too much 
useless material. There are too many nominal Chris- 
tians. Character-building for service in behalf of the 

12 Heathcote, The Essentials of Religious Education. 
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democracy of God needs to be aimed at. Young people 
must be trained to become adults of a better stripe. 
When leaders like Hon. Charles E. Hughes and Rev. 
Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., give credit to their rising to 
the highest positions in the state and in the Church, to 
the moral and the religious training in their youth, the 
present generation of Church educators need to take 
notice.“ This qualitative improvement of her member- 
ship would preserve and improve society and the 
kingdom. The Church must not expect society to 
preserve her. She must preserve society, and when she 
ceases to do so, society itself will perish. This practical 
influence of moral and religious training has been proved 
again and again. Slavery has been abolished because of 
instruction and agitation by the Church. For more than 
a generation American Sunday Schools and public 
schools taught temperance, and now the young voters 
have written the eighteenth amendment into our consti- 
tution. Women are casting their ballots to-day because 
of the teaching of the past. Similar education must 
continue for the building up of the democracy of God. 
This suggests to us 


V. THe How or RE LIGcious EDUCATION 


If the need is so great, how is it to be met? What are 
the factors which ought to contribute to the religious 
education of each succeeding generation? It is generally 
agreed that the task rests upon either of three, or upon 
all of three, institutions,—the home, the school, the 
Church. 

One group of our own citizens say that Religious 
Education should be conducted in the home. Their 
theory is that parents are the priests and priestesses of 
their children and that the home is the citadel of faith 
and morals. Neither Protestants nor Catholics nor 
Jews have failed to recognize the value of home edu- 

13 In Praise of Education, Hillis. 
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cation, but they have disagreed as to the home’s ability 
to provide all the religious education that is needed. 
As a factor in Religious Education the home is first in 
time, opportunity, and importance: in time, because 
the family is the first society in which the child lives; 
in opportunity, largely because of the intimate associ- 
ation of the members of the family with the child and on 
account of the long continuity of such relations in the 
period of the child’s plastic condition; in importance, 
because there the child gets its first notions of persons, 
of God, of government, of the church and of the state; 
if the foundation is well laid, the superstructure can 
be easily and safely erected. It is by far better to receive 
proper ideas concerning fundamentals in life and to be 
taught to form right habits of thought and of conduct, 
than to be placed under the necessity of changing both 
in latter years. The process of correction is always a 
difficult one. Adjustment is easier than readjustment. 
But the home is too frequently the missing link in the 
chain that should bind the child to good and God. 
Parents frequently have no such knowledge of the Bible 
and of the principles of teaching as are required for 
the instruction of their offspring. The sacred mysteries 
of religion have not penetrated their own minds and 
lives. The modern home is confronted with an alarming 
condition of absolute ignorance of religious verities. 
Furthermore, modern conditions prevent the home from 
being what it ought to be. In the crowded city flat or 
apartment there may not be enough privacy; the 
suburban man’s time is so taken up by commuting that 
he has little left to spend with his family; the business 
or the professional man is busy from morn until night in 
this strenuous competitive age; the attractions of the 
newspaper, the movie, the theater, the ball-game draw 
upon peoples’ interest and there is little left to be centered 
in educating the young in religious principles. The 
picture of Robert Burns, ‘‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night”’ 
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has passed out of the life and almost out of recollection in 
innumerable homes. Religious worship and education 
must be assumed, to a large extent, by other institutions. 

Others say that it is the function of the School to 
provide for Religious Education. This was manifestly 
the conception of our Pilgrim Fathers. The first school 
founded by them had for its object the teaching of the 
Bible. Earlier programs of education in the colonies 
and in the states had provision for the inclusion of 
religious teaching in the schools. Since no nation can 
either exist or progress without religion and morals, it 
is argued, that nation ought to provide for religious 
education in the schools which it conducts. Again, 
they say, that taxpayers support these schools and have 
a right to expect the highest values in education, in 
return for their money.'* Since it is conceded that 
religious education is of the most worth, they say public 
schools ought to teach it. And in some cases it is claimed 
that the schools do include sufficient Religious Edu- 
cation; for some States either permit or demand Bible 
reading. But teaching religion means more than reading 
the Bible without comment. Such reading may arouse, 
curiosity; it may awaken a thirst for Biblical knowl- 
edge; it may instill reverence for God; but these things 
are not religious education. 

Opposed to this plan are the Catholics and the Jews. 
The Catholic Church claims all authority as to what is 
to be taught and how it is to be done. This is dia- 
metrically opposed to the plan of education by the 
democratic state. For the sake of an intelligent electo- 
rate, for the sake of a common loyalty, for the sake of a 
unified people without any class distinctions and privi- 
leges, the state should demand this right. Catholic 
education aims at building up an autocracy; American 
public school education aims at evolutionizing a de- 


14 Educational Aims and Values, Hanna. 
4 Articles in Encyclopedias. 
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mocracy. The two can not permanently exist in the 
same nation. Catholic education is the transmission of 
a completed faith, not the participation in the evolution 
of faith. It stifles self-activity. It lacks the conception 
of the democracy of God. It seeks to build up the 
Hierarchy. All that there is in education must be 
subservient to the process of building up the power of 
the Church. This is not the case among the Jews. 
They believe in the Old Testament only. Their religion 
does not admit of a God present in us and with us. It 
is a short-sighted religion with no vision of the future for 
democracy in the state nor for a spiritual democracy. 
That Catholics and Jews, numbering approximately 
thirty-five million, should thus dictate the educational 
policy of one-hundred and twenty million of people 
seems rather unfair. 

Two further objections are pressed by a numerous 
constituency. The one is that such a plan would inter- 
fere with scientific education. They fail to realize that 
there never was a clash between science and religion. 
True, opinionated doctors and scholastic theologians 
have waged a warfare in the past, but real scientific 
knowledge is in harmony with real religious knowledge. 
The scientific method is needed in religion and the 
religious approach to science is recognized more and 
more as the key to scientific progress. The other ob- 
jection is that the constitution forbids it. But while the 
constitution is a splendid legal structure, it is not in- 
fallible nor does it rank in importance with the elemental 
exhortation of God in the Scriptures.'® When its written 
provisions are not sufficiently flexible to satisfy the 
needs of the larger number of our citizens, they have the 
power to adapt those provisions to the expanding life 
and growing thought of the nation. In other words, 
the constitution might be amended. 

Many educators and religionists advocate the teaching 


16 Religious Education, Smith. 
16 
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of religion in the public schools, based on broad, general 
concepts free from creedal, doctrinal, and denominational 
bias and interpretation. But the feasibility of this plan 
is doubtful because it is impossible to eliminate every 
iota of doctrinal and denominational viewpoint. It 
would not be acceptable either to the Catholic or the 
Jew or the bigoted Protestant. The German Schools 
are sometimes cited in favor of this theory but the 
Lutheran Church in Germany is a state Church. There 
is no opposition in that country but there would be in 
America. Americans are just as much opposed to the 
control of the Church by the State as they are opposed 
to the control of the State by the Church. A state 
religion is not wanted. The Church was never so free 
as it is now. The State guarantees her liberty. She 
need not remain static but has the opportunity to 
permeate all of life with the spirit and principles of 
Jesus and to mould the ideals, the character, and the 
destiny of the nation. This is one of the main reasons 
why the Church should conduct religious education. 

Much has been said about the untrained Sunday 
School teacher but it is also true that modern public 
school teachers are not equipped to do the work that the © 
Church can: and ought to do. A teacher was recently 
taken to task by her principal for refusing to read the 
book of Job. Her reason was that she did not believe 
in boils. Christian Science is not religion, nor can the 
many other superstitions and vagaries of an untrained 
laity be substituted for religion taught from a scientific 
viewpoint. A large percentage of public school teachers 
have no use for religion as they understand it. They 
also lack the personal touch which is so essential in the 
teaching of morals and religion. Christian people in the 
Church should do the teaching. 

The Church should be the main factor in the con- 
ducting and in the promotion of religious education. 
Jesus said, “Go ye into all the world and make disciples 
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(scholars).’” The growth of the early church was due 
to the passion of Christians to teach in private and in 
public. This is the purpose of the Church. Her master 
founded her to fulfill this great commission. No other 
institution is spiritually equipped for the task. No 
other institution contemplates man in all his needs and 
all the needs of man. No other can cater so much to 
the religious dependence of the individual. No other 
can furnish such a fellowship for old and young. No 
other prosecutes the worship of the Father. Com- 
munion with God and man are essential to the building 
up of the democracy of God. 

In the Church, the work of religious education is 
already organized in various forms. The main one is 
the Church School. Some of its weaknesses have been 
referred to. Even if there were more time, more equip- 
ment, more financial support, and scientifically trained 
teachers the present Church School could not meet the 
modern demands. In spite of the fact that the work of 
the up-to-date departmental school may be just as effi- 
cient as the public school, this does not solve our problem. 
There needs to be more of religious education and more 
people need to be reached, and the whole of man needs 
to be educated. Other agencies are Mission Study 
Classes, Teacher Training Classes, Young Peoples’ 
Societies, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Assemblies, 
Institutes, Conferences, College and University Courses, 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, and Week-Day Church 
Schools. All of these, if properly conducted, function 
- efficiently and are becoming more practical. Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools are becoming more numerous. 
Week-Day Religious Schools, doing regular work through- 
out the year, are practical and emphasize the importance 
of the work. The two latter have great promises for 
the future. 

Though the Church assume the larger part of this 
task there ought to be more codperation between the 
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home, the Church, and the School, especially between 
the latter two. Parents should guarantee regular at- 
tendance of children in the Church Schools. There 
should be home study and instruction and guidance in ex- 
pression. The modern parent should belong to the teach- 
ing force of the Church School and attend meetings of the 
same. The school and the Church are the two pillars 
of democracy and human freedom. The two should 
aim to develop the fourfold life—the physical, the 
mental, the social, the religious. Both should strive to 
“‘achieve souls worthy of being creators of a new world,” 
but they should function differently. A tried co- 
Operative movement is the Gary system whereby the 
Church sends her teachers into the schools for certain 
hours in every week to teach morals and religion. 
Another feasible plan is for communities to send their 
children into the Churches for about the same number 
of hours and have the schools give regular credits for 
work done there. Every municipality should work out 
some feasible plan of codperative work. It would at 
least be possible in many communities to have the 
churches open for fifteen minutes on school-day mornings 
for worship instead of having a general assembly in 
school for that purpose. In the codperation of the home, 
the school, and the Church lies the future solution of 
the problem of Religious Education. 


VI. THE Wuat oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Whether there will be such cooperation or not, religious 
education must continue as efficiently as will be possible. 
Therefore, we wish to consider briefly the ‘‘What’’ of 
religious education. By this we mean both the object 
and the subject of endeavor. 

The object to be educated is the pupil. A study of 
the pupil as an individual must be the psychological 
basis of such education; the aim must be to prepare the 
child to function in the democracy of God now and in 
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the future. Instruction must ever be done on the plane 
of the child’s previous experience and present capacity. 
For this reason children and text books must be well 
graded. This is the difference between a mob and an 
army—proper grading and organization. If women sort 
their hairpins and men their neckties, why should not 
our children be well sorted in our Church Schools? All 
children must be reached. At this time only thirty-one 
out of every hundred children receive religious instruc- 
tion. In the school the child should receive credits, 
not prizes. The pupil must learn to value what he 
gets in spiritual equipment. The pupil must also be 
kept. The subject taught should be made so attractive 
that both study and coming will be the outgrowth of an 
inward, constraining compulsion. The pupil must be 
led to express what he is taught. He needs not only to 
know about Christ, but also to experience Him and to 
serve Him. Christian children and adults must be kept 
busy. Croaking frogs are in stagnant pools, not in 
flowing rivers. Healthy citizens of the democracy of God 
are those who put into practice what they have been 
taught. 

The key to the successful prosecution of religious edu- 
cation will be the training of an adequate leadership. 
By precept and example this leadership must function. 
Teacher training, college courses, scientifically trained 
educational directors in local churches will be needed. 
The most difficult task will be to procure ideal far- 
sighted professors for our theological seminaries. What 
these leaders teach must be embodied in their own lives. 
A little boy was shaving the hair on the top of his head. 
Upon being asked the reason for doing so, he replied, 
“‘T want my head to look like papa’s.’’ Such is the power 
of example. For this adequate leadership, better equip- 
ment, proper housing and larger budgets are necessary. 
As long as the average Christian spends sixteen dollars 
per year for automobile tires and only the price of a 
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lead pencil per week for the religious training of youth, 
adults are not doing justice to youth and childhood. 

Turning to the subjects that should be taught, the 
curricula of our various institutions should include the 
history of religion, the psychology of religion, the 
philosophy of religion, the sociology of religion, com- 
parative religion, the history of education and of religious 
education, pedagogy, an experimental study of religious 
education, a history of the Sunday School, the Daily 
Vacation Bible School, etc., but certain essentials should 
be stressed.” 

One of these is the great commandment, the Magna 
Charta of the Church and of the Bible, ‘‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, with all thy soul, 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength,” and 
‘“‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’”’* The latter 
had better be stated in Jesus’ own words, “Love one 
another as I have loved you.’”’ Love is the essence of 
religion. Love will make a more perfect individual and 
a more ideal society. The God of love must be made 
known to the experience of the young. The Great Good 
Samaritan must be permitted to have his way by grace 
to reproduce good samaritanship in others. This neigh- 
borly spirit of love the pupil must be trained to express 
in behalf of his fellows. It must control the pupil’s 
inner life, his feelings, his thought, his actions so that 
all can be used for the building up of the democracy 
of God. 

Not only must religious education determine a right 
attitude toward God and man, but also right dealing 
with man’s fellows. The Golden Rule with all its 
implications must be embodied in the individual and 
the social life.* The test of religious education must be 
conduct, justice, mercy, and truth. A shoe manu- 
facturer recently said of a shoe that his company had 


17 King, Ideal Elements in Education. 
18 King, The Challenge of Our Times. 
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made, ‘‘That shoe will wear.” Personalities and com- 
munities that will wear must be produced. It will be 
of no avail to invest money in a gold mine in Africa, 
the products of which can never be brought out of the 
jungles. Results must be accomplished, and they must 
be such as are visible, fruitful, and benign to mankind. 

Religious education should include instruction as to 
the great rules of life laid down in the sermon of the 
Mount. Young people need to know the basic qualities 
of character, happiness, and influence as embodied in 
the beatitudes. The three attitudes of mind need to be 
cultivated which Christ tried to inculcate in his followers: 
reverence for the spirit of the law rather than for the 
letter of the law, a filial spirit, and reverence for person- 
ality. The four great motives with which Christ sought 
to inspire, direct, and control men should be stressed: 
first, the motive of the unity of the inner life; for no 
part of life can go either up or down alone and no person 
can be good in the one side of his heart and not in every 
other; second, the motive of righteousness, a willingness 
to do out of love even more than the law requires; third, 
the motive of thy brother, for we are responsible for 
the other children of God who are all like ourselves; 
fourth, the motive of thy Father; for so much has God 
done for us that we should all show our appreciation to | 
Him by living right lives out of thankfulness for His 
blessings. Three impulses ought to be awakened—the 
impulse to knowledge, the impulse to feeling, and the 
impulse to will. What the world needs is not more 
recluses and hermits but more Theodore Roosevelts and 
Dr. Grenfels—men who will venture for God and for 
man. The dynamic and to go-side of life need to be 
strengthened and more souls hitched to stars. The will 
is the key to the ideal religious life needed to recreate this 
old world. 

Such religious education would bring the highest 
type of self-realization of the individual and build up 
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the democracy of God. The need for it is indisputable. 
The home, the school, and the church should codperate 
more fully in its prosecution. The church dare not, 
cannot shirk her responsibility; for she above all other 
institutions was herself created for this particular 
mission. All religious education must be carried on 
from the viewpoint of the child and must minister to 
social welfare. The essential teachings of Jesus should 
form the essence of all instruction. Such religious 
education will make itself felt in the: life of the nation, 
the world, and the kingdom of God. By means of it 
moral standards will be elevated; politics, be redeemed 
from its rottenness; industrialism made of more genuine 
service to man; distinctions, differences, and gaps be- 
tween man and man, class and class, nation and nation, 
race and race, obliterated. The world in which we live 
will contain more of heaven and will be more largely 
included in the democracy of God. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 














VIII 
OLD OR NEW MOTIVES FOR SOCIAL ACTION 
H. L. LATHAM 


The critics are displeased with the doings of mankind. 
Everybody wants everybody else to act differently. 

Socrates is the archdeacon for those who explode the 
smug self-satisfaction of individuals. You can very 
readily ask a few personal questions and turn up with a 
sharp wit acres of follies under the surface of almost 
any person’s life. 

Max Nordau and his associates lift the veil from 
society’s modest features and exhibit ignorance, ignominy 
and all sorts of ignoble traits of social character. The 
world to-day is not a pleasing spectacle. A remedy for 
the wrongs of mankind that would be acceptable to the 
masses as well as to the promoter would certainly be a 
rare and welcome discovery. 

Pure idealism fares badly at the hands of the ruffians 
(that is nearly everybody). There are enough advocates 
of it to write and read books, to give lectures and to 
keep these ideas alive. Pure idealism is like pure mathe- 
matics—it gives a world of pleasure; also like the 
magnificent palaces on the screen. But the plodding 
herd does not carry about volumes on pure mechanics 
nor soil the staircases of the lovely mansions made of 
light rays. 

Pure idealism has a worthy function, but defined in its 
narrowest terms it must give way to a via media which 
covers two points: (1) the main outlines of life in society 
have all been laid in the imperishable endowments of 
human nature; (2) the readjustment of these nature 
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forces must be made through a harmonious scheme 
taking them all into account. 

By this we mean for example that the wish of the 
Apostle Paul that marriage be laid aside for a righteous 
bachelorhood must be replaced by plans for marital 
agreements that meet the fundamental needs of human 
nature. Celibacy is inhuman; free-love is unjust; a 
pure marriage is right and divine. . 

Examine the first point. Human heredity is in effect 
beyond our control. The rubbish of our population 
may be boxed up so that another generation of in- 
competents may not be born. But breeding out the 
“‘bad” and breeding up the ‘‘good”’ in any large way 
is as impossible as it is desirable. Spontaneous vari- 
ations do not offer us much hope. We must take human 
nature as it is and make the most we can out of it. » 

A radical disesteem of human nature is an inexcusable 
blunder; the prime traits of humanity appear again and 
again in every new-born babe. A thoroughgoing pessi- 
mism is nothing short of wilful blindness and suicide. 
If the ship runs a wayward and unauthorized course 
why wreck it purposely? Better examine the steering 
mechanism, correct it and bring the vessel safe into port. 

The advance of knowledge is giving vastly more skill 
in handling men. The technic of factory management 
and of school-teaching prove that. Then there is the 
new gland science which fairly sets us on tiptoe with 
expectation. Governments have learned much about 
maintaining internal peace. The sum of wisdom is still 
increasing. We cannot denaturize the individual nor 
society; we must take them as they are and solve their 
problems. 

Examine the second point. The readjustment of these 
natural forces is like the case of resolution of forces in 
physics. Two equal forces, acting in two lines which 
form a right angle, and applied to a freely moving body, 
will carry that body along a line falling midway between 
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the lines of the right angle. Advantage given to force 
“A will remove the line of action to a point approxi- 
mating a straight line coinciding possibly with the line 
of force ‘“‘A.”” In society we can change the deed by 
strengthening the selected primal force. 

In human experience there are countless forces all of 
which must be manipulated. Take one of them—ac- 
quisitiveness, the desire to accumulate property; the 
trait isindestructible. Its extreme appears as miserliness 
or robbery, wherein altruistic considerations are nullified. 
Society will not cure the evil by denying the right of 
private ownership and then demanding absolute poverty 
of us all. Acquisition must be conserved and com- 
mended when guided by honesty and directed to family 
and social benefits as the goal. 

The family is as old as the race. Community interests 
were considered when the first family separated into 
two. There is no new motive in the plan proposed; 
it is an old motive, very powerful and quite sufficient. 

Property rights are the chief element in international 
relations. Each nation wants (1) to preserve its terri- 
torial holdings, (2) to promote the wealth of its citizens 
by international trade, (3) to secure the safety and 
liberty of its citizens when they chose to travel or trade 
in foreign lands. 

Land is at the bottom of it all. The death of huge 
numbers of men, women and children is not thought too 
high a price for the protection of native land. There is 
no hope of volatilizing this desire to possess land. 
Citizens compel governments to make them secure in 
title and use of private holdings, to arrange for the 
common: defence, to facilitate the acquisition of lands 
elsewhere when the home land becomes overcrowded. 

Intertribal trading is inevitable because specialization 
increases as community life continues. The desire to 
exchange overrides the enmity between opposing armies 
and hostile peoples and helps bring war to anend. The 
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great clamor of producers in all nations to-day is for 
facility in the international exchange of commodities, 
It is the most popular token of peace. 

Freedom of travel and labor is the motive for very 
many of the international agreements. Individuals are 
always on the move. Communities follow. The trail 
of tribes across Europe and of immigrants into America 
is only a small and recent chapter of the migrations of 
peoples in historic and prehistoric times. It will never 
cease. It cannot be blocked. 

Peace, war, immigration laws, the rights of aliens and 
of citizens must all be determined by following the laws 
of nature. No new motives for international relations 
can be invented. No new reasons for permissions or 
refusals are at hand. The long look backward furnishes 
a sobering thought when determining the rules for land 
purchase, for commerce on the high seas and for the 
safety of citizens on alien soil. The doings of men are 
as attractive as the old kaleidoscope. There is no 
appreciable creative activity in these major performances 
of mankind, but the re-creation of forms and types of 
conduct embodies the old motives and purposes. Ob- 
servation of the process is fascinating; mixing in it is 
heroic. 

Wise men guide the judgments of mankind as to the 
most economical, speedy, satisfying readjustments; they 
do not resent the presence of racial motives. They 
patiently and honestly assist in turning the wheel of 
fortune because they have better insight into the social 
mechanism than have the untrained members of the 
herd. One maxim will suffice for all occasions; it is as 
old as love: All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them. 


BELLBROOK, O. 














IX 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


The Principles of Christian Living. A Handbook of Christian Ethics. By 
Gerald Birney Smith, Professor of Christian Theology in the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois. Pages 212. Price $2.60, postpaid. 


The Moral Life of the Hebrews. By J. M. Powis Smith. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. Pages 337. Price $2.35, postpaid. 

The Prophets and their Times. By J. M. Powis Smith, Professor of the Old 
Testament Language and Literature, University of Chicago. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. Pages277. Price $2.35, 
postpaid. 

These three volumes appear in the series of Handbooks 
of Ethics and Religion, published by The University of 
Chicago Press. The general purpose of this series is to 
present the results of the scientific study of religion and 
ethics in a readable form and in a constructive spirit. 

The high mark set by previous volumes of this ad- 
mirable series is fully sustained by these recent additions. 
Each of the three books combines, in rare degree, ripe 
scholarship with simplicity of style and clearness of 
thought. And each, in its own way, serves both to 
enlighten and to confirm the religious faith of men and 
their moral idealism. Such books—critical and yet con- 
structive, scholarly and yet popular—deserve wide 
reading. Our Christian religion will be clothed with new 
power, and the Church with new prestige, when the faith 
of many, in homes and Sunday-schools, is nourished with 
such food. 

The most timely book of the three, perhaps, is The 
Principles of Christian Living. To write a book on Ethics 
that fascinates the general reader is no mean achieve- 
ment. But that difficult task Prof. G. B. Smith has 
accomplished by a radical departure from the traditional 
methods employed in ethical treatises. He descends 
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from the cloudland of philosophical speculation into the 
lowly valleys where men love and labor, sin and strive. 
Instead of insisting that our moral life must conform 
either to philosophical or to biblical norms, he views the 
Christian life as a creative task, under the guidance and 
inspiration of the principles of Jesus Christ. Thus 
Christian living becomes a great venture of faith, aided 
by history, psychology, sociology, and science. And 
Christian solutions of complex moral problems are sought 
and suggested that make their appeal to our best moral 
consciousness rather than to some external tribunal. One 
should like to see this book used as a text-book in scores 
of adolescent and adult Sunday-school classes. Wrought 
into the mental and moral fiber of our youth, it would 
render an incalculable service to our present social order. 

The two volumes from the pen of Prof. J. M. Powis 
Smith show the touch of a master-hand in every page. 
The author holds a foremost place in the ranks of Old 
Testament scholars, and these books will introduce him, 
far beyond the world of scholarship, as an inspiring 
interpreter of the abiding significance of the Old Testa- 
ment. Especially the volume entitled The Prophets and 
their Times must be given a very high ranking among 
many similar books. Even our intelligent laymen to-day 
quite generally realize that the Hebrew prophets were 
not soothsayers but mighty preachers of a remote era, to 
whom all mankind owes a great debt. But far too few of 
them fully understand the unique greatness of these noble 
champions of religion and morality, and their historical 
relationships. Their perennial interest is vividly pic- 


tured in this new volume, which is heartily recommended 

to all students of religion. 

The Curriculum of Religious Education. By George Herbert Betts. The 
Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. Pages 535. Price $3. 


This substantial volume is one of the Abingdon Re- 
ligious Education Texts. The author, Professor Betts, 
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of Northwestern University, is the editor of the College 
Series. He is well known as one of the leaders of Re- 
ligious Education. And he has used his pen industriously 
for the promotion of this great cause. This new book is 
his Opus Magnum, both in scope and content. 

The curriculum forms the major problem of religious 
education. And it is an ambitious undertaking for any 
man to publish so full a book on a topic that is still in its 
tentative, experimental, and controversial phase of de- 
velopment. But Professor Betts expressly disclaims 
finality. He comes as a pioneer, speaking with the 
authority of a growing experience with curricula ma- 
terials, and writing with a scientific insight into the nature 
and needs of the new courses of study that are required. 
His book, therefore, must be hailed as an important 
contribution to our working library. It deserves high 
commendation for its very comprehensive outline of the 
origins and historical development of the present religious 
curriculum, and for its very useful description and ap- 
praisal of the current curricula of our church schools. 

The most constructive part of the book is its middle 
section, dealing with the Theory and Principles of the 
curriculum. Here a definite attempt is made to apply 
the generally accepted principles of modern education to 
the problems of the religious curriculum. Naturally this 
most valuable part of the book is also the most vulnerable. 
But as we understand the author, he desires to challenge 
and stimulate constructive criticism, realizing that the 
new curriculum requires much experimentation, and the 
critical codperation of many kindred spirits. Such men 
will accord the author their hearty gratitude for setting 
up this shining mile-stone in the difficult path to a great 
goal and they will rejoice in the widest circulation of the 


book. 
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The Modern Use of the Bible. By Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D. The 

Macmillan Company, New York. Pages 291. Price $1.60. 

This book consists of the Lyman Beecher Lectures in 
Preaching, delivered at Yale University, 1924. The 
author is, perhaps, the most widely known figure in the 
religious life of America. Certainly, his books are easily 
the ‘‘best sellers’ of their type. To the readers of this 
review Dr. Fosdick requires neither introduction nor 
recommendation. They find in his writings the kind of 
pabulum they need for their spiritual nurture, and the 
prophetic guidance they covet for the youth of to-day. 
And they will gladly add this new volume to their library 
as a token of the better day that is dawning for the 
Christian religion. Those who heard the lectures at 
Yale—young post-graduate college men, mostly—agreed 
that for them the Bible had been made over into ‘a 
pamphlet for the times.’”’ The printed volume will 
render a similar service to any open-minded reader. 


Creeds and Loyalty. Essays on the History, Interpretation, and Use of the 
Creeds. By Seven Members of the Faculty of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, Massachusetts. Pages 170. Price $1.50. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


A Creed for College Men. By Hugh Anderson Moran, M.A. (Oxford), 
College Pastor at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Pages 149. Price 
$1.25. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Two timely books on related topics. The first bears 
the insignia of careful and competent scholarship, and 
the second is born of personal experience and of daily 
contact with students who are struggling to harmonize 
religion and science. Both breathe the same spirit of 
lofty faith in Christ and of freedom in the deeper ap- 
prehension and fuller interpretation of the mysteries of 
that faith. 

The chapter headings of Creeds and Loyalty are The 
History of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds; Liturgies 
and Creeds; The Scriptures and the Apostles’ Creed, 
with special reference to the Birth of Christ; The Virgin 
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Birth and Belief in Christ; The Resurrection of the 
Body; Honesty and the Creeds; The Creed as a test of 
Church Membership. 

Students will recognize the value and significance of 
these topics. Each of them forms the center of heated 
discussion and bitter controversy. A calm study of such 
a scholarly book as this would clarify the issue, and 
reassure many a perplexed layman that the debate is not 
about the central verities of our faith, but rather con- 
cerning their intellectual interpretation. The two closing 
chapters are especially praiseworthy. They reflect the 
sane and sound spirit of the Episcopal Church at its very 
best, and they may well be pondered by members of other 
communions. 

A Creed for College Men is written, primarily, for 
students. But its simple and sincere statements on the 
great questions of religion will appeal to all thoughtful 
men who are striving to find a reasonable basis for their 
faith in a personal God, a living Christ, and a genuinely 
redemptive religious experience. The book has a mission 
in every college and university of our land. It should 
find its way into every room where young men meet to 
discuss religion. It serves an admirable purpose as a text 
for discussion groups in the College Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. 


The Christian Belief in Immortality in the Light of Modern Thought. By 
Professor James Henry Snowden, D.D. Pages 180. Price $1.25. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

This treatise won a prize in a contest which was open 
to the world. In a most readable manner, the author 
presents every conceivable argument for immortality, 
and meets every valid objection. Much of the material 
presented in this treatise may be found in Dr. Snowden’s 
earlier volume, entitled Can We Believe in Immortality? 
But it is put into more cogent and conclusive form. No 
single volume on this great theme excels Dr. Snowden’s in 


fullness and clearness. 
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To Be Near Unto God. A Series of One Hundred and Ten Meditations. 
By Abraham Kuyper, D.D., LL.D., Late Prime Minister of the Nether- 
lands. Translated from the Dutch by John H. de Vries, D.D. Pages 
679. Price $3. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

During his life-time Dr. Kuyper was known as a 
redoubtable champion of Calvinism. Besides being a 
great statesman he was also honored as a profound 
theologian, whose writings commanded respect even 
though they did create vigorous dissent. 

But in this rich volume the heart of a great saint is laid 
bare, with all its sweet simplicity and mystic fervor. 
And many who disagreed’ with the theologian will find 
themselves utterly at one with the true and tender soul— 
seeking God in a personal fellowship. Being dead, this 
staunch defender of the faith yet speaks to us in this 
beautiful heart-volume. And his messages will bring 
comfort and help to many. In its own way, the book is 
a new proof that there is a deep unity of spirit, uniting all 
believers, regardless of wide theological divergencies. 


Fundamental Ends of Life. What Men Want. By Rufus M. Jones, A.M., 
Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy in Haverford College. Pages 144. 
Price $1.75. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The substance of this volume was given as lectures at 
Oberlin College and before the Yale Divinity School. 
They fully deserve the wider reading assured by their 
publication. The spiritual life has no more persuasive 
prophet in America than the author of this book. His 
rich Quaker heritage, and his culture and character make 
him our trusted guide through the labyrinth of things to 
the realities of the soul. In this new volume, he explores 
past history and present experiences in order to discover 
the real dynamic and the true goal of life. Those who 
know the author will readily anticipate his final con- 
clusion that the world of fact and sense does not, and 
cannot, satisfy the spirit that is in man. But none can 
anticipate the manifold riches of the book, whether in the 
sections devoted to a study of Plato, Christ, and Kant, or 
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in the keen analyses and appraisals of mystic experiences. 
Every reader will close the book with a deeper sense of 
man’s need of God, and with a clearer conviction of the 
reality of the spiritual universe. 


Child Labor and the Social Conscience. Child Labor Primer. By Davis 
Wasgatt Clark. Pages 124. Price $1. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. 

An attractive booklet full of useful information, 
gathered from many sources. A valuable handbook for 
all social workers. Especially recommended to all who 
imagine that the problem of Child Labor will vanish with 
the apparent defeat of the proposed Federal legislation, 
or that the Christian conscience of America can rest 
content with present conditions. 


Divorce in America Under State and Church. By the Rev. Walker Gwynne, 

D.D. Pages 154. Price $2. 

A valuable handbook on a momentous social problem, 
written by the General Secretary of The Sanctity of 
Marriage Association. A convenient summary of facts 
and reasons for the formation of a Christian judgment in 


divorce. 


Character Building in a Democracy. By Walter S. Athearn, Dean of the 
School of Religious Education and Social Service, Boston University. 
Pages 163. Price $1.75. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


‘ 


This book is a noble plea for ‘‘a great system of re- 
ligious schools to match our secular schools.”’ It is ad- 
dressed to the American public. Elsewhere Dean 
Athearn has discussed the technical problems of religious 
education, being himself one of the recognized leaders in 
this great movement. But here his aim is to arouse the 
body of citizens to the imperative need of supporting the 
movement intelligently and generously. Hence the book 
is not burdened with technical details. It deals with the 
ideals of God’s Kingdom. It seeks to show that these 
basic ideals of character are the only sure foundation for a 
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democracy, and that religious education is the only 
method by which they can be wrought into the very 
fabric of our social order. The style of the writer matches 
his message. It burns, at times, with the glowing fire of 
great convictions. 

Gradually the cause of Christian Education is passing 
from controversy to construction. But both as a vision 
and a venture, the cause still rests heavily on com- 
paratively few hearts. They need reinforcements in 
every State and community. We must create an intelli- 
gent public sentiment; we must enlist the active and 
friendly cooperation of the public school; we must obtain 
large means of money. Dean Athearn’s book is a 
stirring summons to action. It is based on facts, splen- 
didly presented, and it is bound to shatter the armor of 
indifference and neglect. 


Life’s Highest Loyalty. By James M. Campbell. Pages 116. Price $1. 

The Abingdon Press, New York. 

A series of seven addresses dealing with loyalty to 
Christ as a Person, Leader, Teacher, Savior, King, and 
with loyalty to Christ’s Church and Ideals. They are 
well written. They avoid all sectarian and controversial 
issues, and present Christ in ways that will appeal to 
young people. The book will be found very useful for 
teaching and training the youth of the Church. 


The Heroes of Israel's Golden Age. From Samuel to Micah. By George 
Dahl, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Old Testament Literature in the 
Divinity School of Yale University. Pages 333. Price $2. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

This is one of the volumes published in the Great 
Leaders Series, designed to meet the needs of moral and 
religious secondary education. It portrays the creative 
characters that moulded Hebrew civilization from 1050- 
700 B.C. And it marks the completion of this series of 
Old Testament biographies. The historical portraits 
found in this new volume are fascinating studies of life. 
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They embody much sound scholarship, but they do not 
parade it. Nor are they purely historical. In each 
instance, the struggles and victories of these ancient 
heroes of faith are aptly related to the problems that 
confront the adolescent to-day. Progressive church 
schools will include this volume, together with the others 
of this series, in their study material. 


Sufficient Ministers. Lectures on the Matthew Simpson Foundation, De 
Pauw University, 1924. By Joseph M. M. Gray. Pages 134. Price 
$1. The Abingdon Press, New York. 


A thoughtful volume on the place and power of the 
preacher in American life. Its five chapters deal, re- 
spectively, with The Preacher in American History and 
Life; The Preacher as the Interpreter of His Age; The 
Preacher in the Direction of Social Reform; The Preacher 
and the Creation of Public Opinion; The Preacher and 
the Present Hour. 

The author is himself a successful preacher of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in Scranton, Pa. In these 
lectures he transcribes his own experiences. In every 
one of them he magnifies his calling. With a clear and 
open vision of many things, past and present, that tend 
to belittle the ministry, he sets before his younger 
brethren an open door to a career equally glorious and 
arduous. 


Out-of-Doors With Jesus. By Bishop William A. Quayle. Pages 223. 
Price $1.50. The Abingdon Press, New York. 


Bishop Quayle is the author of many books. All of 
them bear the peculiar marks of his genius, and yet each 
of them has the stamp of freshness and originality. 

So it is with this most recent volume. It is clothed 
with all the literary charm and with the poetical imagi- 
nation that have endeared the author to many readers. 
And it is a unique study of Jesus—“‘ born out of doors and 
dying out of doors, a life scarcely ever sheltered from the 
sky.” It is a richly suggestive volume; worth reading 
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for its own sake, and valuable as a mine for sermonic 
inspiration. 


The Son of a Savage. The Story of Daniel Bula. By R. C. Nicholson, 
Pioneer Missionary to Vella Lavella, Solomon Islands. With Forty 
Illustrations. Pages 127. Price $0.75. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. 

The book tells the story of Daniel Bula, the first 
Christian convert of Vella Lavella. It relates the kind of 
a miracle that will never lose its evidential value, viz., the 
power of the gospel of Christ to transform men into new 
creatures. The reader is at a loss whom to admire most— 
the savage who became an attractive Christian gentle- 
man, or the Christian gentleman who settled among 
savages as a missionary. Both are contemporary wit- 
nesses to the power of Jesus Christ. 


Living Leaders Judged by Christian Standards. By Lucius H. Bugbee. 

Pages 96. The Abingdon Press, New York. 

Succinct sketches of Gandhi, Clemenceau, Lenin, Coué, 
Lloyd George, and Einstein, with an appended bibli- 
ography. Each of these leaders is judged by Christian 
standards. The author has collected information con- 


cerning these dominant personalities of our time that is _ 


not readily accessible to the average person. Apart 
from that, his booklet is too sketchy and superficial. It 
merely introduces its six giants to the reader. 
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